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THE RELIGIOUS AND WORLDLY KNOWLEDGE OF CHILDREN 
COMPARED. 


To every attentive observer there 
will appear to be a striking difference 
between the religious, and what we 
would call the worldly knowledge of 
children. When a child gives you an 
account of his age, his place of abode, 
his friends, his present occupation, or 
his future prospects, his answers are 
distinct, rational, and consistent; and 
were you to ask him the same ques- 
tions in any form or variety of expres- 
sion, provided he understood what 
you meant, he will not fail to return 
the same answers in substance, al- 
though the very moment afterwards 
he can neither repeat nor remember 
the exact words which were used ei- 
ther by you or himself. But were you, 
at the same time, abruptly to ask him 
any question concerning religion, he 
would immediately hesitate. You per- 
ceive that it is not a subject with 
which he is familiar; and though he 
has for years been weekly repeating 
the catechism, which contains a sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine, he is 
scarcely able, from any part of it, to 
cull one idea on the subject, for the 
purpose of giving you an answer. 
You must hit upon the set form of 
wordito which he has been accustom- 
ed, and the answer returned, will most 
probably be given in the same man- 
ner, by a form of words, of whose im- 
port, when closely examined, you 
find he knows little or nothing. 

Vor. V.—45 











Now, here we find the same facul- 
ties, at the same time, and in circum. 
stances exactly alike, exercised upon 
two separate classes of objects,—with 
a most remarkable difference, however, 
as to the efficiency of their operation; 
and we very naturally marvel how it is, 
that in the one case he is so much 
master of his subject, where there has 
been comparatively no pains taken 
specially to instruct him,—and in the 
other, that he is so much at a loss, al- 
though he has been for years engaged 
in repeating the words which contain 
a summary of almost all that can be 
inquired of him; and we very naturally 
ask, why is there not the same clear, 
distinct, and familiar communication 
in the one case, that there is in the 
other’—The answer to this question is 


just what we are in search of; and an 


accurate investigation as to the man- 
ner by which the one branch of know- 
ledge has become so efficient, and the 
other appears in effect so nugatory, 
will give us aclew by which this laby- 
rinth may be surely, and we hope suc- 
cessfully, explored. 

With respect then to what we have 
denominated the worldly knowledge 
of a child, the first thing that strikes 
us as being of importance is, that it is 
never ie it uniformly keeps pace 
with the exercise of his reasoning fa- 
culties. He understands all those sub- 


J jects by which his knowledge is in- 
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creased; but his knowledge is never 
advanced in the slightest degree by 
any thing which he either sees or hears, 
if he does not understand it. Tell 
him a story, no matter how long, pro- 
vided he understand you, his mind 
is exercised, and he is entertained and 
improved. But the moment the intel- 
lect loses sight of its object, the ear 
may receive the sounds as before, but 
there is now no entertainment, and as 
little instruction. From this we per- 
ceive how objects in ordinary life may 
become familiar to the mind. The 


child’s mind is necessarily engaged | 
never | 


upon outward objects, but it 
allows itself to be harassed by attend- 
ing to more than it is capable of com- 
prehending. All the rest are lost for 
the time. The child begins to under- 
stand first one thing, and then another, 
by degrees as it is capable; and as this is 
done without any artificial forcing, and 
in ordinary cases indeed without even 
the parents, or any one attending to 
the subject, what is thus obtained, 
though it be very gradually and slowly 
accumulated, is pleasantly and effec- 
tually acquired. ‘These early associa- 
tions become, as it were, a part of the 
child himself, and can scarcely, at any 
future period, ever be separsied from 
his mind. 

Another thing worthy of our no- 
tice in the acquirement of worldly 
knowledge by a child, is, that he at- 
tends“simply and only to the thing 
itself, —to the idea intended to be com- 
municated,—and pays little or no at- 
tention to the means, or the words, by 
which it is conveyed to him. All 
that is necessary is, thet he under- 
standthem. His information, no doubt, 
must be received by means of words; 
but these, having performed their 
office, by imparting the idea or the 
fact, are no more thought of. When 
this same idea has to be transmitted to 
a brother, sister, or companion, he has 
to produce words of his own, and never 
thinks of committing the words of his 
informant to memory for this purpose. 
The exercise of mind necessary in 
finding and arranging words for the 
purpose of conveying the idea he has 
received, renders it s all more familiar, 
while it gradually, by repetition, pro- 
duces fluency, case, and correctness 
of language in every after communi- 
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cation “ee a aa kind. Thus is his 
knowledge of outward objects gradu- 
ally acquired, by hearing, observ: ation, 
and reflection. Every circumsta 
which happens nana him adds 
its amount; while, by its not havin 
been forced and mec ete ally pile d 
upon the memory, without the ryred 
encing and regulating operation of 
judgment, all j is in good order; ever 
idea is in its proper pk ace; and is ready 
at the call of the will toc ome forwa 
whenever the subject requires it. 
Religious knowledge, on the con- 
trary, is communicated to children 
a manner directly the reverse of al! 
this. It is, in ordinary cases, altog: 
ther artificiel and forced. A psalm, a 
chapter, a page, or a question, nist 
be committed to memory, leaving th 
judgment to follow as it best ca 
Our Lord, in his injunction to Pet: 
feed his lambs, and the apostle, in s 
strikingly distinguishing between mi 
for babes, and strong meat for oth 
clearly establish the parallel betwe 
the improving and strengthening 
the mind by knowledge, and 
nourishment of the body by food; and 
as itis not according to the quantity 
of food which can be forced into the 
stomach, that the body is nourished, 
but only according to the quantity 
which it can properly receive and di- 
gest, so is it with regard to know- 
ledge. If more be forced upon the 
child than it can comprehend, it not 
only does no good, but is productive 
of positive evil;—the surplus is not 
merely lost, but it is the cause 
tralizing or deteriorating the whole. 
Again, we have seen the use, and 
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the only use which, in the communi- 
cation of w orldly knowledge, is made 
of words, and which is one princi iT al 
reason of its efficiency. But in re! 
gious instruction, how very diffe: 

is the case? There, words in man} 
cases comprise the greater portion of 
what children are taught, Learning 
chapters, and repeating que stions, ap- 
pear in practice to be all the at is deem- 
ed necessarv to the religious educa- 
tion of a child; and the conseque nce 
is just what might have been antici- 
ae -d. All his ideas about religion, if 
he has any,—which we blush to say is 
not always the case,—are vague, dark, 
| and undefined; and when he comes to 
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grapple closely with them, they un.- 
formly elude his grasp. If he be cross- 
examined on any part of prac tical re- 
ligion, or C hristian doctrine, in the 
same manner as was proposed in his 
worldly knowledge, we will find that 
his teachers have substituted sound 
for sense, and have given but an empty 
shadow, instead of the spirit or sub- 
stance of real knowledge. 

The pernicious effects of this mode 
of educating children, are not confined 
to the years of their childhood, but 
extend to every period of their life. 
The careless manner in which num- 
bers of them are thus trained, produce 
many, and, were it not for the means 
of grace and the opportunities of im- 
provement which they afterwards en- 

, would produce many more, of the 
pr: actical evils of unalloye d he: athen- 
ism. When in after life, accordi nely, 
these means ¢ vanting, or 
lected, there is real, undisguised, 
operative wickedness, restrained only 
bv the coercions of law, or the terrors 
of punishment. And even in those 
cases where circumstances in provi- 
dence have concurred to enable them 
to surmount this barrier in their early 


re are neg- 


education, and to emancipate them- 
selves from this state of total igno- 
rance and depravity, it has always 


been at the expense of no small a ddi- 
tional pains and trouble; and if they 
have become enlightened Christians, 
it has not been because, but rather in 
apite, of this injudicious treatment 
when they were young. We confi- 
dently appeal to the observation of 
every person who has turned his at- 
tention to the subject;—and clergy- 
men, in particular, who have had op- 
portunities of knowing the fact, will 
acknowledge while they lament, that 
in numerous instances, young men 
and women have been ushered upon 
the stage of life, nominally taught in- 
deed, but substantially ignorant of the 
very ‘first principles of religion. Ques- 
tions are repeated, but they are to 
them a dead letter; chapters are read, 
but seldom understood; sermons are 
heard, but they are but feebly com- 
prehended, and, of course, almost im- 
mediately forgotten; and thus they 
remain, from year to year, with very 
indistinct and confused ideas of the 
doctrines of Christianity, which ought 
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to be the great foundation upon which 
their hopes for eternity, as well as the 
obligation of every moral duty, should 
rest. ° 


APHORISMS. 
The 
sf oc 


importance 


ancients appear to have under- 
better than the moderns, the 
of the method of instruc- 
tion by pr verbs or aphorisms. It was 
considered by them the highest effort 
of wisdom to invent prove rbs, parables, 
or fables, which in few words convey 
much meaning. Several of those, call- 
ed by way of eminence the wisk MEN 


or GREECE, are celebrated for no other 
produc tions, but a few sayings which 
met with general approbation, and 
which passed into proverbs. 

The value of a stock of good pro- 
verbs toa nation, cannot easily be too 
highly appreciated. These are kept 
in constant use and circulation, and 
are learned by ‘all classes of people, 
without effort; and become to the 
vulgar, the maxims by which life is 
regulated. Nothing is more common, 
when a man’s judgment has been sus- 


pended for a while, than to come toa 
decision by the recollection of some 
proverb or gencral maxim. Men are 
actually influenced by the knowledge 
which is present to their minds, at 


the moment when their purpose is 
formed; and this gives an advantage 
to apothe irims over every other form 


in W hic h useful knowledge is treasured 
up. While other learning is like 
tr hoarded up, which cannot 
always be put into circulation at a mo- 
ment’s warning,—these are compar- 
able to the current coin of a nation, 
which is always ready, and always in 
circulation. Perhaps a man might 
often be as useful to his country by 
inventing, and putting into general 
circulation, a few pithy, pointed, mo- 
ral, or prudential maxims, as by writ- 
ing an elaborate work on moral science, 
or political economy. It is a fact wor. 
thy of notice, that the peasantry or 
common people in some places, carry 
on their conversation very much by 
recollecting and repeating appropriate 
proverbs; and such people will gener- 
ally be found to be more than usually 
discerning and prudent. In the ir- 
struction of youth, this easy method 


asure 
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of furnishing and fortifying their minds, 
ought not to be neglected. A father 
who instills into his children a large 
stock of sound, practical, moral, and 
prudential aphorisms, really leaves 
them a richer inheritance, than if he 
provided for them as many jewels. 
We have, moreover, the highest au- 
thority for this mode of instruction. 
The Bible is replete with aphorisms 
cA the most important kind; and one 
whole book, written by the wisest of 
men, contains nothing else but pro- 
verbs. Besides many of our Lord’s 
instructions were delivered in_ this 


form.—Dr. Alexander’s Preface to 
Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. 


ene 


ON THE INDIFFERENCE OF PARENTS AS 
TO THE RELIGIOCS EDUCATION OF 
THEIR CHILDREN. 


Children are born to an endless ex- 
istence, and time is the threshold 
which ushers their souls into eternity. 
This short and single step of life is to 
them fraught with the most momentous 
consequences. The well-being or the 
wretchedness of the soul depends 
upon it. Watchfulness and enlight- 
ened care during this short mo- 
ment of time secure happiness and 
peace; while carelessness and indif- 


ference entail on the individual pain | 
and_ misery, without mitigation and | 


without end. 
Religion is the only solid footing 


be made with safety; and every pa- 
rent is intrusted by God with the spe- 
cial duty of superintending and direct- 
ing his child in the aequirement of its 
truths. The attainment of religion 
and religious principles, therefore, as 
involving the most important interests 
of the child, ought to be the one great 
and leading object with every consci- 
entious parent. Food, raiment, riches, 
nay, even health itself, and every 
thing else which relates solely or prin- 
cipally to the conveniences and com- 
forts of time, must be but secondary 
and trivial in the parent’s estimation. 
Nothing of a temporary and fleeting 
nature ought for one moment to stand 
in competition with religion, which 
the Almighty has appointed as the 
only means of preparing for, and se- 

















curing an interest in, the important 
and unchangeable realities of a hap»: 
eternity. 

To every enlightened and judicious 
Christian, however, who looks abroad 
into the world, the contrast be stwixt 
this admitted truth, and its adoption 
in real life, is most marked and me- 
lancholy, Parents,—even professing 
Christian parents,—are seen on every 
side of us, mindful of the lesser parts 


| of their duty, but forgetful of th, 


greater. They are anxious, and care- 
ful, and constant, in securing and pro- 
moting the bodily health and the t 
poral comforts of their little ones;~ 
and indulging, not improperly, in thy 
gratification derived from the neatness 
of their apparel, the activity and 
sprightliness of their motions, tl 
mental energy or quickness of observa- 
tion indicated by their remarks, and 
the genteel address, modest de mean. 
our, manliness of conduct, or dignit 
of sentiment, which they ean son 
times perceive ia these objects of thei 
tenderest affections.—But, alas! in 


| how few instances do we perceive 


similar anxiety about. religion’—In 
what particular line of conduct to- 
wards their children can we trace an 


|| thing like an equal share of exertion 
| for their spiritual welfare?—Thes 


temporalities,—good in themselves no 
doubt, but yet but temporal,—secm 
to absorb all their care, and to the 


| promoting and perfecting of which, at 
| Jeast nine-tenths of their exertions are 
upon which this important step can | 


devoted. O how painful !—how hu- 
miliating!—to see rational creatures 


| thus amusing themselves, and playing 


antics with immortal souls, as if thes 
were mere babies’ toys, and made onky 
for amusement! Souls, which are 


| doomed to enjoy or to endure an 


eternity of blessedness or wo; and 
whose only chance of attaining the one, 


| and of escaping the other, is enclosed 


within that delicate bubble of life and 


| time, with which their inhuman pa- 


rents are so thoughtle ssly sporting;— 


| seemingly unconscious, that the shght- 
| est accident or 
| particles may in a moment burst the 
|| airy compound, and consign the dar- 
| ling objects of their folly to endless 
and irretrievable ruin. 


disarrangement of 


There are, however, many honour- 


| able exceptions to this general neglect. 
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parents who feel, as well as profess to 
know, the value of souls, will not al- 
low their attentions to be absorbed by 
the things of the world; and though 
careful, and even troubled about many 
things, they will never forget that, for 
their children, as well as for them- 
selves, there is but one thing needful. 
They value their children, not as they 
value toys, by the pleasure and amuse- 
ment which they at present communi- 
cate, but as destined to be their com- 
panions and friends in ancther state. 
Their love for their children is of too 
noble and dignified a kind to admit, 
fora moment, of any degree of com- 
fort or satisfaction at the idea of a per- 
petual separation at death. Their 
views and their hopes extend beyond 
the grave; and, in the spirit of true 
Christian pilgrims, they not only rise 
above the world in their own affec- 
tions, and steadily and daily look be- 
yond it for their settled enjoyments, 
but they also labour assiduously to 
bring their little companions,--those 
lambs of Christ’s fiock, which their 
heavenly Father has given them to 
feed,—to indulge the same desires, to 
cherish the same hopes, and to endea- 
vour by all means, with themselves, to 
sceure an interest in that inheritance 
which is incorruptible and undefiled, 
and which fadeth not away. 

To such parents, we would, with 
all the warmth of brotherly affection 
and esteem, say, ‘* Our hearts are en- 
larged towards you.” We rejoice, 
that the Lord has put it into your 
heart to do this thing; and would 
gladly remind you of the promise 
made by the God of truth, that the 
child who is thus trained up in the 
way he ought to go, will not, when he 
is Old, depart from it. But we would 
most affectionately remind you, at the 
same time, that the religion of your 
child must be the same in kind, if not 
in degree, with your own. You know, 
and you feel, that your religion has its 
seat, not in the head, but in the heart, 
—and so must the religion of your 
child. You know, that your religion 
consists not in empty sounds, nor 


mere professions, but, as the fruits of | 


a living faith, in denying yourself to 
sin, and living to holiness and to God; 
and that all the satisfaction of religion 
which you enjoy, arjses purely from a 
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knowledge of the love of God as ex- 
hibited in Jesus Christ, and the daily 


delight which you receive, in being 


enabled by his grace, more and more 
to conform vour life to his will, and to 
live to his glory. Now, this is what 
your child must be taught, and this is 
the only way in which he, as well as 
you yourself must go, if ever you ex- 
pect to meet each other in heaven. 
This is religion;—and any thing short 
of this is spurious and false. Beware, 
then, in resting in that kind of verbal 
instruction for your child, which bas 
been so improperly misnamed a reli- 
gious education, or of being satisfied 
vith that religion which is so only in 
name. ’ 


“ 


THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF CATE- 
CHISING CHILDREN, AND ITs USE IN 
EXPANDING AND STRENGTHENING THE 
MIND. 


There is no method yet discovered, 
so useful and important in the instruc- 
tion of children, as the practice of 
making them answer questions. This 
truth is admitted by all, and very 
generally acted upon: and yet few 


| comparatively seem to understand that 
| instrument which they employ with so 
‘much power and advantage. 


This is 
the more to be regretted, as ynorance 
of the principles which render cate- 
chising so very beneficial, has allowed 
many pernicious practical errors to 
become general;—errors which would 
have been instantly detected and aban- 
doned, had its nature been properly 
known. A little attention then to this 
subject will be useful. 

Whicn we ourselves are asked a 
question, the effect instantly produced 
is an arrest of our attention to the 
subject; and, before an answer can 
be given, an extensive and com- 
plicated series of mental operations 
becomes necessary. The attention is 
first called to the question proposed, 
of the nature and bearing of which the 
mind immediately takes cognizance. 
It observes in succession the different 
steps by which the interrogatory ad- 
vances, marks distinctly their con- 
nexion with each other, and the whole 
with the final close, or the main ob- 
ject of the question; and all this takes 
place before the mind can combine 
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the various parts of the interrogatory 
together, for the purpose of preparing 
an answer. That all this must be per- 
formed by the mind is evident from 
this circumstance, 
the steps in the interrogatory has been 
lost, or the mind has failed to per- 
ceive its connexion with the others, or 
with the main object of the question, 
uncertainty as to the meaning is thie 
consequence, the question is not un- 
derstood, and of course, no answer 
can either be prepared or given ;—and 
the only thing which in such acase can 
be done, is to have the question re- 
peated or explained. When the ques- 
tion is understood, another series of 
operations begins: the mind calls in 
the aid of the memory; and, by recol- 
lecting, contrasting, comparing, and 
finally Padjusting i its materials, proceeds 
cither to concect an answer, or to de- 
cide upon its inability to do so. When, 
however, the answer is within its 
reach, and has, in this manner, been 
prepared, an entirely new 
operations then commences, of a na- 
ture equally complicated, and requir- 
ing, perhaps, as much mental cnergy 
as any of the former. ‘hese consist 
in the arranging of the ideas, the se- 
lecting from among many thousands 
of words such only as will best suit 
the purpose; and finally, after having 
placed them in due order, in the 
clothing of the ideas with correct and 
appropriate language. 

On account of the amazing rapidity 
of thought, we cannot, it is true, al- 
ways at the time recognise distinctly 
all these several successive operations 
of the mind; but as we know that it 
can occupy itself with only one sub- 
ject or idea at a time, it follows from 
the very nature of the thing, that all 
this which we have described, must 
necessarily take place, Lcfore an an- 
swer can be prepared and returned to 
any one question. 

Now, when we take these circum- 
stances into connexion with the well 
known truth, that the strength and 
extension of the reasoning faculties 
depend almost entirely upon their 
exercise, and observe how every 
question asked of, and answ ered by, a 
child, forces upon it such an extensive 
and complicated series of mental oper- 
ations, we at once discover the grand 


that if any one of 
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secret of this success in catechis; sing 
and clearly pe reeive at the same time 
in what its efficiency consists. It ac 
counts also for that undis: ruised ales 
sure which children experience ” 
catechetical exercises properly con 
ducted, by letting us see how the 
mind, which in them is equally rest. 
less and averse to inactivity as thei 
physical organs, is so agreeably exer. 
cised; but above all, it shows iN 
what manner these catechetical exer. 
cises enlarge and strengthen the men- 
tal capacities, by gradually producing 
a clearer perception of truth, and thus 
giving at length acuteness and energy 
to every voluntary operation of thought, 
when exerted upon almost any subject 
A knowledge of this principle, 
must be evident, of the greates: 
practical utility, and will enable us to 
adopt or reject any new experiment 
in education, with much greater safi 
ty than we could otherwise do. | 
will also suggest to us the proprict) 
of abandoning or correcting those me- 
thods, the insufficiency of which, 
though observed and deplored, might 
yet have been attributed either to in- 
adequacy on the part of the teacher, 
or to inattention or want of capacity 
on that of the children; and, in gene- 
ral, it will qualify us to perceive and 
avoid whatever prevents, interrupts, ¢ 
supersedes that exercise of mind which 
we have shown to be requisite, and 
upon which almost all the good d 
pends. Thus, for example, if, when 
a child is asked a question, one of his 
companions prevents this exercise of 
mind by prompting him what to an- 
swer, we at once discover the reason 
of this being an evil;—when a child is 
internally labouring for an answer, and 
we, for want of time or some other 
reason, interrupt the mental process, 
by giving him the answer which he 
himself was striving to attain, we not 
only perceive this also to be an elTor, 
but we can even describe its magni- 
tude;—and more particularly still, 
when we nena upersede the ne- 
cessity of such an exercise of mind, by 
imparting to the child a set form ol 
words with which to return his an- 
swers, we instantly see that this 1s 
pernicious, and can give a reason for 
its being so; and are enabled, at the 
same time, to adopt such correctives 
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as are within our reach, to remove the 
evil, or at least to lessen it. ° 


HINTS ON THE ART OF CATECHISING. 


Those who have been much en- 
gaged in teaching children, know, 
that there are two distinct modes 
of catechising, which may properly 
enough be termed the direct, and the 
indirect or eliptical. 

The direct method of catechising 
refers immediately to the words which 
a child has been reading or repeating, 
and to that alone. It requires only 
that he should understand their mean- 
ing, to ke enabled to give his answer. 
For example, if a child should read 
or repeat the verse, “Children obey 
your parents in all things, for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord.” The 
questions, ** Who are to obey their 
parents?” “What are children to do 
to their parents’” ‘Who are to be 
obeyed?” &c. &c., are direct ques- 
tions, because the children have only 
to consider and understand the words 
read or repeated, to be able to give 
an answer. But if the teacher wished 
that the child should learn what was 
meant by this duty being “ well pleas- 
ing” to God, or what was intended by 
the term, “all things,’’ or what prac- 
lical lessons were to be dratvn from 
the verse, the mode of catechising 
would then be indirect; because the 
teacher would have to form his 
questions, not from the words before 
him, but in such a manner as to bring 
the child by degrees to perceive the 
meaning of what was asked. 

We shall offer a few words in illus- 
tration of these methods. 


Of the Direct Method of Catechising. 


_ This method should always be used 
in the instruction of young children, 
before the reasoning faculties begin to 
be developed. It is by far the easiest 
in its application, and may be practised 
with great efficacy and usefulness by 
older children in the instruction of the 
young. These may be taught to do 
80 by the following simple rule, viz.-- 
1b make every principal word in the 
verse, or proposition, read or repeated 
by a child, if possible, the axswen to a 
question. ‘The whole of the art con- 
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sists in attention to this simple rule, 
and may soon be learned by any 
young person of ordinary capacity. 
The following verse will serve as a 
sufficient example. 

**{1 Children) (2 obey] (3 your] 
(+ parents] in [5 all things,] for [6 this] 
is [7 well pleasing} unto (8 the Lord.]” 

All the words printed within brack- 
ets, are capable of being turned into 
answers. And the art of catechising 
consists in forming the questions, so 
that the child shall be obliged to give, 
as the answer, the word upon which 
that question is formed. 

The first word, ‘‘ children,’”? No. 1, 
should have the question formed thus, 
** Who are to obey their parents in all 
things?” The answer is, ** Children.” 
No. 2, must have its question formed 
in this manner, ** What are children 
to do to their parents?” or, ** What is 
the duty of children to their parents?” 
and the “Obey them.” 
The others in their order should be 
formed thus: 


answer is, 


Whose parents should children obey? 
ij Who are children to obey? (This ques- 
tion ought to be put before No, 3.) 
5. In what are children to oley their pa- 
rents 
What 1s 
children obeying their parents.) 
7. What is obedience to parents said to be? 
. To whom is the obedience of children 
well pleasing? 


well pleasing? (* This,” or, 


It will at times happen, however, 
that some of the most important words 
in a passage are incapable of being 
thus turned into answers in the direct 
method; but in such cases, the teach- 
er may cither explain them directly to 
the child, or catechise him in the in- 
direct manner. 

This art, thus explained, is simple 
and easy; and therefore it becomes a 
matter of great importance, that all, 
and particularly young people, should 
be set to practise it, in instructing 
their younger companions, or their 
brothers and sisters. 


Of the Indirect method of Catechising. 


This method of catechising is some- 
what similar to what is commonly call- 
ed the Socratic mode of reasoning. 
The question asked must be so put, as 
that the answer shall prepare the way 
for the next question, till the child 1s 
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brought to a point, where he himself 
finds out the thing wanted. 

The following are given as exam-_ 
ples. 

Suppose that the teacher should 
wish to explain what is meant by the 
term, *‘ all things,’ and to show that 
obedience to parents in adl things, 
meant only such things as were agrce- 
able to the revealed will of God, he 
should not explain this directly, but 
should endeavour to arrange his ques- 
tions in such a manner as to bring the 
child himself to perceive that this is | 
the case. Thus: 


Q. Who has the first claim to our obedi- | 
ence? 

A. God. 

Q. Why is God to be obeyed in preference 
to every one else: 

A. Because he is the maker and preserver of | 
all things. 

Q. Is God to be obeyed in preference to 
our parents? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If then God forbids you to do what your 
parents require, whom should you obey? 

A. God. 

Q. What then is meant in the text by a 
child’s obeying his parents in * all things?” 

A. It means all things which God does not 
forbid. 

Again, if the teacher should wish 
the child to explain the term, ‘ well 
pleasing,” it might be done thus; 

Q. What is it to be pleased with any thing? 

A. It is to be happy, or satisfied on ac- 
count of it. 

Q. What is it to be well pleased with any 
thing? 

A. It is to be much satisfied on account of 


it. 





Q. What then is meant by obedience to pa- || 


a 


rents being “ well pleasing” to God? 
A. It means that he is much satisfied with, | 
or on account of, our obedience to our parents. | 


In these exercises, the teacher must 
necessarily be guided by his own in- 
genuity and skill, which care and prac- 
tice will continually improve. 

If, again, in the well known parable 
of the prodigal son, Luke xv. it is 
wished that the child should explain, 
of himself, the meaning of any of the 
words there used; suppose, for exam- 
ple, the phrase, verse 12, ‘ Portion of 
goods that falleth to me, » it might be 
done by the indirect mode of catechis- 
ing in this way: 

Q. If L had promised these half-dozen books | 
to the best three scholars, and you were one of 


' 








the Ms what would you do if I forgot my pi 
mise: 

A. I would put you in mind of it. 

©. What would you wish me to do? 

A. To divide them. 

Q. If I did divide them thus, and said, « ‘7, 
is the portion which falleth to you,” wha: 
would I mean? 

A. That it was my part or share of ¢) 
books. 

Q. Look at the verse then, and tell me now, 
what is meant by “ Portion of goods which 
falleth to me?” 


The child would here answer with 
readiness, that it meant the son’s part 
or share, of his father’s goods or pro- 
perty. 

By this method of catechising, also, 
the children may sometimes be ena. 
bled to draw out from a passage those 
practical lessons which it suggests, 
with much pleasure and effect. Of 
this we shall give a few examples. In 
this same parable of the prodigal son, 
there are two or three plain les. 
sons which arise from the 12th verse, 
where we are told that the younger son 
requested his share of the property, 
that he might get away from the re- 
straints of his father’s roof; and that 


| his father at last granted this request of 
| his son, though it was not good for 


him. 
The lessons which these circum- 


_ stances suggest, might be elicited from 


some of the children in a way similar 


' to the following: 








Q. What made the younger son so desirous 
of leaving his father? 

A. That he might live as he pleased. 

Q. How did he behave when he left his fa- 
ther? 

A. He wasted his substance with riotous liv- 
ing. 

Q. What was the consequence of all this’ 

A. He brought himself to misery and ruin. 

Q. Would this have happened if he had re- 
mained with his father? 

A. No. 

Q. What lesson then do you learn from this’ 

A. That it is better for children to be guided 
and directed by their parents, than to have al! 
their own will. 


Another lesson might shortly be 
drawn from the same verse, thus:— 


Q. Who are meant by the father and the 
son? 

A. God and the sinner. 

Q. What was the consequence of the father’s 
allowing the son to have what he desired 

A. It was the cause of his ruin. 
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Q. What lesson do you learn from that? 


A. That God sometimes grants the desire of 


the sinner, and permits him to obtain such 
things as ultimately prove his ruin. 

Another may be drawn from this 
same subject, thus:— 

Q. Would it have been kind, or otherwise, 
in the father to have refused the imprudent 
desire of his son? 

A. It would have been great kindness. 

Q. What do you learn from that 

A. That it is kind in God to refuse us what 
we desire, When it would do us harm. 

By a little attention and study on 
the part of a teacher, in following out 
this mode, he will find such an im- 
provement in his own capabilities, in 
attaining and communicating spiritual 
knowledge, as will of itself be a rich 
reward for all his trouble. 





ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
BIBLE. 


GRAND 
TRUTH OF THE 


FOUR 


There are four grand arguments for 
the truth of the Bible: the miracles 
it records, the prophecies, the good- 
ness of the doctrine, and the moral 
character of the penmen. 

The miracles flow from divine pow- 
er; the prophecies from divine under- 
standing; the excellence of the doc- 
trine from divine goodness; and the 
moral character of the penmen from 
divine purity. Thus Christianity is 
built upon these four immoveable pil- 
lars, the power, the understanding, 
the goodness, and the purity of God. 
1 add farther; the Bible must be the 
invention, either of good men or an- 
gels, bad men or devils, or of God. 

It could not be the invention 
good men or angels; for they neither 
would nor could make a book, and tell 
lies all the time they were writing it, 
saving, Thus saith the Lord, when it 
was their own invention. 


c 
Oj; 


It could not be the invention of 


bad men or devils; for they would not 
make a book, which commands all 
duty, forbids all sin, and condemns 
their souls to hell to all eternity. 

I therefore draw this conclusion, 
the Bible must be given by divine in- 
spiration.—Rev. David Simpson. 





BEAUTIES OF THE PSALMS, 
The fairest productions of human 
Wit, after a few perusals, like gathered 


Vor. V.—46 





Aphorism .. 
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flowers, wither in our hands, and lose 
them fragraney; but these unfading 
plants of paradise become, as we are 
accustomed to them, still more and 
more beautiful; their bloom appears 
to be daily heightened ; fresh odours 
are emitted, and new sweets are ex- 
tracted from them. He who hath 
tasted their excellencics, will 
desire to taste them yet again; and he 
who tastes them oftenest, will relish 


them best.— Bishop Horne. 


once 


A HAPPY LIFE. 

The happiest life of individuals, and 
the happiest state of society, is that 
which atfords the fewest remarkable 
events. To live quiet and respected, 
to be peacefully useful in our circle, 
to possess a clear conscience, to enjoy 
communion with God our Saviour 
while we live, and to die at peace 
with God and man, form the substance 
of all that a wise man can desire as to 
this world.-——Scol?. 


APHORISNS. 
Selected from the Editor’s Common-place Book. 

1. True courage is firm and unas- 
suming: true piety serious and hum- 
ble.—obert Hall. 

2. Atheism is folly, and atheists are 
the greatest fools in nature; for they 
see there is a world that could not 
make itself, and yet they will not own 
there is a God that made it.—M. Henry. 

5. The Scriptures teach us the best 
way of living, the noblest way of suf- 
fering, and the most comfortable way 
of dying. — Flavel. 

4, It is a great mercy to enjoy the 
gospel of peace; but a greater to en- 


joy the peace of the gospel. 


Anonymous. 

5. That which is now our idol, may 
quickly become our burden, and we 
know not how soon we may be sick of 
what we were lately sick for. 


M. Henry, 


. 
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For the Ameriean Sunday-School Magazine. 
TO TEACHERS. 


The question has frequently arisen 
in my mind, ‘Why isnot the Sunday- 
School Magazine more universally 
known and more extensively circulat- 
ed’” That sucha source of instruc- 
tion and encouragement in the way of 
well-doing, while open to all, should 
be enjoyed by but comparatively few, 
is to me a matter of sincere regret. I 
say comparatively few, 1 know that 
a large number of those who are en- 
gaged in the good cause, do enjoy and 
value this privilege, yet these are 
really few, when compared with the 
immense proportion of the thirty-six 
thousand teachers connected with the 
American Union, who never see its 
pages. Conversing with a friend, a 
short time since, residing but a short 
distance from a town where much has 
been done in the cause of Sunday- 
schools, and who walks several miles 
on the Sabbath to mect his class, Iwas 
surprised to learn, that he had never 
heard of the Teacher’s Magazine. And 
a female teacher, actively and zealous- 
ly engaged as a superintendent of a 
country school, under very discourag- 
ing circumstances, and at a considera- 
ble distance from her residence, in 
answer to my inquiry, informed me, 
that now, she never saw the Maga- 
zine. 

These are but two instances of many 
more that could be named, but with 
these I was more impressed, as occur- 
ring contiguous to your city, and 
where I had supposed your Magazine 
was known and appreciated. 

These things should not be. Are 
those persons whose office it is to visit 
schools as agents, or missionaries, or 
both, careful to inform the teachers 
and parents of the worth of this de- 
posit of Sunday-school intelligence ? 
Do teachers, who receive the work, 
exert themselves in any degree, to 
promote its circulation in their vicini- 
ties’? If they fully appreciate the va- 


lue of the information they obtain from . 


its pages, the intelligence of Sunday- 
school operations throughout the Uni- 
ted States, which they mus? sometimes 
feel to encourage their hearts, and 
strengthen their hands, as well as the 
assistance derived from the experience 
of others in the management and con- 














duct of their schools and classes: jf 
they feel the importance of the know. 
ledge they acquire, they will be will. 
ing to do something that others may 
share. The price to subscribers for 
this work is very low; but if this 
should be an objection, could not two 
or more teachers, and in schools where 
the number of teachers is very small, 
and it is difficult to obtain funds for 
the use of the school, could not the 
whole unite in the subscription, and 
thus all might reap the benefit? 

I am anxious that the advantages 
to be derived from the perusal of this 
Magazine, should be extended to all 
To all, in our happy country, who 
are engaged in the blessed work of 
training up the young for the glories 
of immortality; of teaching those who 
are born and nurtured in sin, the way 
of salvation, through the crucified Sa- 
viour of sinners! c. 6. 

We thank our Correspondent for 
the interest he takes in our work, and 
hope his wishes may be gratified. In 
some schools, the scholars of a class 
have united their subscriptions to pur- 
chase the Magazine for their own and 
their teacher’s use. Instances like 
those mentioned in the commence- 
ment of this article, are often to be 
met with; and it is no strange thing to 
find whole auxiliary societies to be 
without a single copy. Some who do 
take the work, rarely read it; and 
We hope for 
better things when we enter on our 


some forget to pay. 
sixth volume, in 1829. We would re- 
mark in passing, that now is the time 
for old patrons to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and for new ones to com- 
mence. 


For the American Sunday School Magazine. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. Fditor,—1 notice in the Maga- 
zine for November, a communication 
from a Theological Student, on the 
subject of Sabbath-school Missions. | 
rejoice to see the increasing prosperity 
of these schools, and think that vigor- 
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Sabbath- Schools in Thetford, ( Vt.) 


ous measures should be taken to sup- | 


port them in every part of our land. 
But I have my doubts whether our 
young men who have been educated 
for the ministry of the everlasting gos- 
pel, should leave their intended field 
for the purpose of promoting schools. 
There are large sections of our country 
thatneed preachers very much. Fields 
of usefulness are open on every hand, 
for ministers, and if I were to advise 
your correspondent, I would direct 
him to some of our vacant parishes, 
where he might aid Sabbath-schools, 
if he wishes, by improving those under 
his own charge, and giving an exam- 
ple for imitation to neighbouring pa- 
rishes. 

The objections which he states are 
too strong to be easily removed. It is 
a fact, that a young minister’s mind 
will be much injured, if he enters 
upon such a course as will require 
constant itineracy. If he engages in 
one cause, he has but one story to tell 
in every place; and, consequently, 
but little opportunity for that mental 


exertion which is indispensable for | 


every one who would even retain his 
acquired knowledge. I never yet 
knew a young minister, even sustain 
his character for talents, forany length 
of time, who embarks wholly in itine- 
rant labour. It may be answered, that 
St. Paul was a travelling preacher: and 
so he was; but he made long stops at 
some places—even two years or more, 
ata time! and sodo those at the pre- 


sent day who imitate St. Paul’s ex- | 


ample. 

There must, necessarily, also, be 
much difficulty with respect to a com- 
petentsupport. There are some sec- 
tions of country where the inhabitants 


. ent school districts. 


willemploy a missionary for one or | 


two months, but seldom longer. How 
then, can a number be supported con- 
stantly in the field? It may be well 
for students to engage for a little sea- 
son during their vacations, though in 
such cases they labour under great 
disadvantages, from not having the be- 
nefit of experience in the work. 

Ido not like to advise any person 
under such circumstances; but I should 
Say your correspondent acted wisely, 


ifhe sought some good location imme- | 
diately, and entered vigorously upon | 


the duties of a pastor. Currices. 
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SARBATH-SCHOOLS IN THETFORD, (¥T.) 

The population of our parish is not 
far from 1200. We have the present 
year ten Sunday-schools in the differ- 
Each school has 
its superintendent, teachers, and libra- 
ry. ‘The number of scholars in all the 
schools is 500; the number of super- 
intendents and teachers 73; the num- 
ber of books in the ten libraries 600. 
We have considered our schools very 
flourishing and full of promise, but 
there is one object, more important 
than any other, which we have not 
accomplished to the extent of our 
wishes. I mean giving that full and 
simple explanation of the scriptures, 
and making that personal application 
of them to each child, which is plainly 
the duty of every Sunday-school in- 
structer. Ignorance and diffidence 
have been the cause of such neglect. 
We have been much gratified to find 
that experience in teaching, and at- 
tendance on Bible classes, are increas- 
ing the qualifications of our catechists, 
and enabling them to give every year, 
more of that persuasive, practical, 
simple, personal instruction, which 
should be the grand object of Sabbath- 
schools. But this is our greatest de- 
ficiency still—to supply it we mean to 
arouse all our efforts. 

The common method of giving a 
short lesson, and the same lesson toa 
whole school, and requiring the teach- 
ers first to explain it to their classes, 
and then the superintendent to illus- 
trate it still further, and make practi- 
cal application of it to all, we have 
found very useful and interesting. We 
have thought it awakened attention, 
and produced many other happy ef- 
fects, to call on several children suc- 
cessively to relate, while all the rest 
listened, some interesting portion of 
scripture biography, some striking 
miracle of Christ, or some remarkable 
event of his life. Requiring the child- 
ren to give to their teachers an account 
of the Sunday-school books which 
they have read during the week, has 
not been without its utility. 

The whole system of Sunday-school 
discipline, reading and _ instruction, 
every man would say is eminently 
adapted to exert a strong and happy 
influence. 
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But we have witnessed «a powerful 
effect, where at first we did not so 
much as look for it, on the intellectual 
improvement of our children. 

We do not, as in cities, teach them 
to read directly ; because there are 
none here who cannot read more or 
less perfectly already. But Sabbath- 
school exercises have a strong tenden- 
cy to arouse, and develop, and strength- 
en the opening powers of young minds. 


The books of the Sabbath-school li- | 


braries are simple, instructive, highly 
attractive, and better adapted to young 
learners, than those of our common 
schools; and we have seen with great 


satisfaction, that they have given our | 


children a new impulse in the studies 
of the daily school. We perceive, too, 


with no less satisfaction, the forming | 


of a taste for general reading, through 
the influence of these books. 
ticipate hereafter, great results from 
our district Sabbath-school libraries. 
Ve hope to increase them annually, 
until they shall contain, in addition to 
Sabbath-school books, a_ rich selec- 
tion of Biography, History, Poetry, 
works on Agriculture, Chemistry, 
Geography, Maps, Atlasses, &c., sufli- 
cient for all the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood in which they are 
placed. 

Thus we expect each school dis- 
trict will become a reading society, 
with its own valuable and interesting 
library. Thus the next gencration 
will be a reading population, an ele- 
vated population, prepared to act their 
part in society, in the church, in the 
benevolent enterprises of the age, 
with far more honour and usefulness 
than their fathers. 


As it respects the moralinfluence of 


our Sabbath-schools, though we are 
compelled to say there have been no 
revivals in them, still we believe it has 
been very great. Several members 
of the schools have become pious 
since their establishment ; the books 
have gone into many a family not in 
the habit of serious reading, and left 
many a valuable impression. Viola- 
tions of the Sabbath have been much 
diminished ; external respect for reli- 
gion, and for the worship of God’s 
house, have been much promoted. A 
general interest has been awakened in 
the church in favour of the coming 





| and useful. 


We an- | 
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generation, ear a domes sense of ob- 
ligation to take charge and take care 
of it, that it be a generation well 
structed, elevated, eminently pious 
What direct infiuence js 
exerted on the susceptible hearts of 
our 500 children, except in the cases 
of apparent piety, we shall not fully 
know, until their future lives manifest 
it, or the judgment day reveals it. But 
divine truth is almighty, and we teach 
it to our children with the expectation 
of great effects, both in time and eter- 
nity. Hereafter, we expect to see 
many of their names on the records of 
our churches, and further on still, on 
the records of heaven. 

Once a year we request our 
schools to assemble, and hear a re port 
of their past success, and present 
state and prospects, and to hear 
several addresses, designed to en- 
courage and animate teachers and 
scholars to new faithfulness and ar- 
dour. At our last meeting of this kind, 
a few days ago, notwithstanding unfa- 
vourable circumstances, 400 children 
were present. As we looked around 
upon them and reflected that the) 
were soon to take our places; to pos- 
sess our property; to hold in trust the 
rights and civil privileges of society ; 
to take charge of the ark of God; 
sustain and carry onward the c 
Christ; we resolved never to give up 
Sabbath-schools. We thought, anc 
hoped, and prayed, that they might 
continue in Thetford until the end of 
the world! We wish to say to all the 
friends of such schools, never give them 
up while there are sinners to be saved. 

The Sabbath-school age is the im- 
portant season to exp: ind and strength- 
en the inteilect, and to cultivate, and 
impress, and form the heart. Then 
there is no infidelity to counteract the 
influence of divine truth. 

It is not until an individual has 
grown old in sin, that he becomes an 
unbeliever. Sabbath-school children 
have no passing doubts conce rning the 
truths of religion. We have all mark- 
ed the unsuspecting confidenc e with 
which they receive a mother’s instruc- 
tions at the family fireside ; thus, with 
an unwavering belief, they receive 
the lessons and precepts of the Sab- 
bath-school teacher, drawn from spool 5 
holy word. Let this period of suc! 
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unsuspicious credence be seized upon 


to give divine truth its power on 
‘ outhful hearts. 
At the Sabbath-school age the feel- 


ings are quick and warm, rendering 
c Shik lren pe cult: ily susceptible of re li- 
rious instructions and valuable im- 
pre gsiOns. The se sprightly emotions 
affect the understanding, and make 1 
capacious of truth: throws open he 
heart to every religious influence. 
Let us bring the solemn truths of the 
Bible to bear on the souls of our chil- 
dren, before their hearts have grown 
cold and their sensibilities are repress- 
ed. The terrors and the 
the world to come, 
over the lively , tender, 
hearts of the young. 

The children of our Sabbath-schools 
have faithful consciences. They have 
not, as we, learned either to still its 
voice or drown its mournings in the 
bustle and anxiety of worldly business 
and worldiy care. Thes have a mo- 
nitor within them which whispers its 
reprovings with a constancy and stern- 
ness which it is difficult to resist. It 
arraigns them before God! It ad- 
monishes the little criminals of every 
wicked word, and thought, and action 
They fear and tremble, where older 
sinners feel not the slightest disquie- 
tude. Let usiake advantage of these 
visitings of tender consciences, and 
unt Id before the minds of our child- 
ren the truths of our holy religion. 


At the age of attending Sabbath- 
schools, the minds and heart s of child- 
ren are less occupied than at any fu- 
ture period. The base passions have 
not taken entire possession, avarice 
and low ambition have not laid on 
them all the power of their withering 
touch. What a moment to force ome 
fill such young unoccupied hearts with 
What is noble and worthy! What a 
moment to give the Bible, to give reli- 
fi0n an influence which shall never be 
lost! The world has not written its 
corrupting maxims, what a moment to 
write the laws of God! 


glories of 
have great power 


susceptible 


Sabbath-schools are simple, unos- 
tentatious, but they are destined, we 
believe, to change the face of the 
flobe. Let every rool man give 


them his patronage and prayers. 


1 
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THE SELECTED LESSONS. 
ibts the correctness of 
“When I was a child! 
understood as a child”—and yet there 
are many teachers who do not recol- 
let the means by which they were in- 
and instructed when children: 
and now, when surrounded by their 
Sunday-school classes, they are apt to 
forget that the instruction they are to 
give, should be in every respect suit- 
ed to the circumstances of children. 

There are some who scem to be- 
lieve, that if they only use such lan- 
ruage as clnidren may understand, this 
is all that is necessary. There are 
others who believe they have done all 
that may be needful, when they have 
told the children to repent and believe 
the gospel, and have endeavoured to 
impress upon their minds its solemn 
truths. 

We know that the most important 
instruction is often lost upon children, 
because it is given in such a manner 
as would be calculated only to interest 
adults; and, often, instead of receiv- 
ing instruction, they have exhortation 
over and over, in such a dull uninvit- 
ing manner, that they are not unfre- 
quently made to dislike those import- 
ant truths of the gospel, which, if pre- 
sented in an attractive form and man- 
ner, would engage their attention, 
and at least secure their respect and 
reverence. 

Neither adults nor children, im an 
unconverted state, have any more love 
for the truths of the Bible, than they 
have forits Author. But a man’s con- 
science will not always suffer him to 
rest in ignorance. He may have no 
love to God, or to the preached word, 
and yet he may be willmg to hear the 
truth in almost any form ; and he will 
often listen to the most humiliating 
doctrines, and although he may go 
away it is true, dissatisfied with ‘him- 
sclf and with the preacher, yet he will 
return again and hear the same truths; 
and if he believe that his best interests, 
for time and for eternity, depend on 
the knowledge of the will of God, he 
will read His word and study it with 
the most intense application. 

But who does not know that child- 
ren, especially young children, are not 


influenced by the same Causes; they 


terested 
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do not act from the same motives. In- 
struction must be presented in an at- 
tractive form—clothed in the garb of 
novelty; much persuasion must be 
used, and they must be won by a kind 
and affectionate manner. 

Instruction to children should be 
made pleasant to make it profitable. 
When studying the scriptures they 
should be made to understand not only 
the ideas, but the words, that they 
may be enabled to comprehend fully 
the whole subject presented to their 
minds. Scripture lessons might be 
made more interesting, by simple il- 
lustrations from nature; by the rela- 
tion of appropriate stories and religi- 
ous anecdotes, and by parables, such 
as the blessed Saviour used, adapted 
to the condition of those whom he ad- 
dressed. 

In considering the means now used 
in Sunday-schools, to interest and pro- 
fitably instruct children, I have some- 
times thought that the whole system 
is wrong in some of its most essential 
particulars. As an instance—the prac- 
tice of making children study scrip- 
ture lessons a whole week, before 
those lessons are explained by the 
teacher, seems to be beginning at the 
wrong end: and [ believe that if a con- 





trary course were pursued, more pro- | 
fitable instruction could be imparted | 


in one year, than is now given in three. 

Let us very briefly examine the sub- 
ject. The most approved plan of in- 
struction, it will be conceded, is by 
the use of the selected lessons ; the 
whole school studying the same por- 
tion of scripture. 

Now, suppose a teacher goes to his 
class, and at the appointed time finds 
every scholar in his place. It is usu- 
ally the case, that as soon as the 
school has opened, a bustle commen- 
ces, the bibles or testaments are open- 
ed, and many of them begin to inquire 
where the lesson is; and, now, for the 
first time, the lesson for the morning 
is thought of. Soon one half of the 
scholars are beginning to learn what 
should have been studied at home the 
previous week, and the lessons being 
repeated so loudly, that any one could 
be heard alone in every part of the 
room. After waiting a considerable 


time, the teacher urges the class to | 


close the books; and when they begin 
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to recite, some blunder over the les- 
sons, and when the teacher would 
help them out, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to know whst they are reciting, 
so much is it unlike the lesson. When 
they have hobbled through this select- 
ed lesson, the teacher asks some very 
appropriate questions, and, it may be, 
makes some excellent remarks; but 
many of the class can scarcely tell how 
they apply to the lessons, he remem- 
bers and knows so little about it. 

Can you tell me, Mr. Editor, why it 
is, that the lessonsare so frequently stu- 
died, if studied at all, in this imperfect 
manner, and the children so little pro- 
fited by the Sunday-school instruction’ 
Do not the children consider it a task, 
because they have often to study a sub- 
ject which they do not understand, 
and which is not made interesting to 
them? 

If the lessons are explained at all, 
when is it done? Why, truly, after 
some of the children may have puzzled 
themselves a whole week, to ascertain 
the meaning of some expression, of a 
parable, or it may be some other diffi- 
culty, which the teacher could have 
previously explained to the whole 
class in five minutes. 

The explanation given after a lesson 
has been imperfectly repeated, may 
be excellent, but some of the children 
understand so little of the lesson, that, 
perhaps, they do not now see how the 
remarks apply; and they are permitted 
to 5° away with scarcely one new idea; 
and as they have no occasion to look 
at the same lesson again, but are obliged 
to take the next in order; the instruc- 
tion imparted makes no abiding im- 
pression, and perhaps never again re- 
curs to their minds. 

Suppose another course of instruc- 
tion were pursued, and the lesson ex- 
plained before the children are set to 
study it: and after the class had been 
«nedoned on the portion of scripture 
explained on the previous Sabbath, 
which may be the business of the morn- 
ing; and soon after the opening of the 
school in the afternoon, you should say, 
** Now, children, open your testaments 
at the tenth chapter of Matthew, and 
we will read over and explain the les- 
son which is to be studied this week. 
Now I wish every one in the class to 
look at the lesson, as I read it over, 
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and I will stop at every verse to see 
whether you understand its meaning, 
and all the words; for I cannot expect 
any one to learn well so as to remem- 
ber what he does not understand.” As 
soon as you can secure the most per- 
fect attention, begin, and see that they 
understand every important idea in the 
appointed lesson. Endeavour to ren- 
der the whole subject plain and inter- 
esting, by illustrations of the most sim- 
ple and attractive kind; by describing 
Oriental customs; by the relation of 
scripture history and religious anec- 
dotes; and draw from the whole such 
instruction as may be impressed upon 
the mind, and endeavour to enforce 
and apply all to bear upon the under- 
standing of the children. 

Teachers sometimes complain that 
all the lessons do not afford them an 
opportunity of proposing interesting 
questions, or of making any very pro- 
fitable remarks. I should not suppose 
there would be any difficulty on this 
score, on almost any verse in the tes- 
tament. Sometimes, indeed, I have 
found it necessary, for the sake of va- 
riety, and to relieve the minds of the 
children from subjects which they 
may consider of a gloomy character, 
when dwelt long upon, to introduce 
much, which may, by some, be deem- 
ed exceptionable, more especially 
when so much profitable instruction 
may be derived from such a portion as 
a part of the tenth chapter of Mat- 
thew. 

Suppose, for example, these words 
were read in the course of the lesson: 
‘* Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing, and not one of them shall fall to 
the ground without your Father.” 

Children, do you know what this 
means’ Why it shows us that God 
takes care of all his creatures; and al- 
though the poor little sparrow is of so 
small value, yet it is an object of the 
Almighty’s care—and without his per- 
mission it cannot die for want of food, 
or from any accident without he knows 
it? 

Did you ever see a little sparrow’ 
They live and build their nests about 
the eaves of houses and barns, in al- 
most every country. There are so 
many in some parts of Europe, that to 
prevent them from eating the grain, 
the farmers pay forhaving them killed. 
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Their oohees is not gay, like many 
other birds, but of a dark brown, 
lighter under the body, and they can- 
not even sing like many birds, and 
scarcely any body cares about them. 
And if some cruel boy were to see 
one come hopping near his house, and 
hear its feeble chirping cry for a crumb 
of food, may be he would throw a 
stone at it, that he might have the 
cruel pleasure to see it flutter on the 
ground, and bleed and die. 

The Bible often tells about the spar- 
rows; and when the blessed Saviour 
was upon earth, they were so common 
in the land of Paiestine, that it took 
two tobe worth a farthing, and a half- 
penny would purchase five: and yet, 
poor and worthless as they were, not 
one is forgotten before God. 

The Saviour was speaking to his 
disciples, those who se him and 
followed him, and were taught by him; 
and how kindly does he always teach 
his dear children to trust to him for 

every want, in every danger, in sick- 
ness and in death. ‘* Fear not,” said 
he, “ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” 

O! how some of these children for- 
get God, who gives us food and cloth- 
ing, and instruction, and every good 
gift; ** who keeps us from harm by 
night and by day, and is always doing 
us good.” 


‘* His hand is our perpetual guard; 
He keeps us with his eye: 

How can we then forget that God, 
Who is for ever nigh’” 


Some little sparrows when they are 
fed and taken care of, show more gra- 
titude than many childrendo. A bird 
once that was fed from the top.of its 
cage, was soon led to chirp for its food, 
and would always look up when its 
owner came to feed it, and would then 
show how thankful it was, by warb- 
ling a song—it knew the hand it had 
received its food from—it knew how 
to ask for it; and it looked up, trusting 
to receive more from the hand that had 
long fed it, and did not forget to sing 
its song of thankfulness to him who 
had taken care to provide for it, 

Children, do you not think you 
should love God, who has done so 
much for us? that great God who 
made the sun and this world, with all 
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its inhabitants, who not only knows and 
takes care of his people—but of ail 
the wild fowls of the mountain. Do 
you know who teaches the birds to 
build their nests with such skill? Who 
tells them when the winter is far off, 
to meet in large flocks, and to fly over 
forests and rivers, toa warm climate a 
great way off, and when the cold 
weather is past, to return again to 
their homes’ If God takes care of 
the birds, and every little insect that 
flies in the air—how much more care 
will he take of his dear children, those 
who have given themselves to him, 
and love him with all their heart— 
they shall want no good thing here, 
and he will lead them at last to a bet- 
ter country, even an heavenly. Who 
is willing to become a child of God? 
P. 


JUDGE HALL’S DEFENCE. 


A perence of the American Sunday- 
School Union, against the charges of 


its opponents, in an Address deliver- | 


ed at the First Anniversary of the 


New Castle County Sabbath-School — 
By the | 


Union, March 26, 1828. 
Hon, Wittarv Haut, President of 
the N. C. C. Union. Philadelphia, 
1828, 18p. 8vo. 


We have just received a copy of a | 


pamphlet with the above title, which 
lays the Sunday-school cause under 
obligations to the respected author, 
and his friend who procured its re- 
publication. We have already (page 
247) placed on our pages extracts 
from this address, and we now recom- 
mend the whole to the attention of 
our readers. We hope it will obtain 
an extensive circulation in this state, 
where the points it discusses, have 
excited the most interest; and a can- 
did perusal from those who have op- 
posed the application of the Society 
for a charter. Perhaps it would so far 
dispel their unnecessary fears, and re- 


| 


_ no longer desire to withhold from the 


move their objections, that they would 


Institution, all it asks of the Legisla- 
ture—a simple act of incorporation, 
for the purposes of holding a piece of 
land fifty feet wide, and less than one 


_ hundred and forty feet long!—a right 











to sue and be sued—and thus secure 
to the mechanics and manufacturers 
which it employs, some legal title to 
their just demands, should these de- 
mands ever be disputed. But we ‘at- 
tach greater value to Judge Hall’s 
pamphlet, on account of his very sen- 
sible remarks on the subject of alter- 
ing, abridging, and revising books; 
and to this part we would wish to di- 
rect the attention of those of our 
friends, who think the course which 
the Managers pursue, is too arbitray ; 
or, indeed, that is any other than the 
only one they can, or ought to pursue. 





SABBATH-SCHOOLS IN WINTER. 


The time has arrived to begin fo 
talk about keeping our schools in ope- 
ration during the coming winter. Last 
season the experiment was made in 
numerous instances in New-Jersey, 
and all the states north of this. We 
have scarcely heard of an experiment 
that failed of complete success. 

We grant there are difficulties in 
some places, but those difficulties 
can be overcome without difficulty. 
Wherever week-day schools can be 
maintained, there, most certainly, Sab- 
bath-schools can. The great back- 
wardness of many arises only from the 
fact, that Sabbath-schools, in the 
country places, first came into use on- 
ly in summer; consequently, the im- 
pression has been made that they can- 
not be maintained in winter. This is 
avery great mistake. As well might 
we relinquish the stated worship of 
the sanctuary. As well might we urge 
the necessity of relinquishing every 
kind of employment in winter, and of 
lying dormant like the bear, as to say 
that we cannot support them. If bi- 
blical instruction is of any value, it is 
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certainly valuable in winter. It is 
equally true that the cool weather and 
long evenings of winter, are very fa- 
vourable to the Sabbath-school. Let 
those who doubt, make the experi- 
ment, during the whole of the coming 
winter, and then decide as they think 
best.—S. S. Journal. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
From Mr. G. W. Robinson, of Baldwinsville, 
New York. 
In this place let me discharge a du- 
ty I owe to the American Sunday- 
School Union; please inform them 


| 
| 


that the books came safely to hand, | 


and proved a very acceptable addition 
to our little library, and as superinten- 
dent of the school, I tender to them 
my warmest acknowledgments for 
this token of regard for the best in- 
terests of so distant a portion of the 
community of little immortals, over 
whose minds they thus happily exert 
so powerful and salutary an influence. 





THE LADY OF THE MANOR, 


Being a series of Conversations on the 
Subject of Confirmation, &?c. Vol. 6. 
By Mrs. Sutnwoop. Philadelphia, 
S. F. Bradford, 1828. 


The literary labours of this popular 
and interesting writer for the young, 
appear to be incessant. Aad notwith- 
standing some diversity of opinion, 
concerning the general utility and use- 
fulness of those works of the imagina- 
tion, commonly called religious fic- 
tions, the demand for her writings con- 
tinues extensive and universal. 

The work before us is a sufficient 
proof of the strength of public senti- 
ment in the author’s favour, if we may 
form an estimate from the approba- 
tion with which each successive volume 
has been received. We have heard it 
stated, that the seventh will probably 
close the series. 

The present volume is occupied by 
four distinct narratives or tales, The 


Vor. V—47 
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preface to the second contains (per- 
haps we may call it) an apology for 
the multiplication ef such works of 


fancy, in the following words : 

‘I have always avoided dwelling 
too long on that kind of discussion 
which might weary you, and for this 
forbearance, | have lately been repaid 
by the attention you have always given 
to those parts of my discourse, or of 
the stories which I have related or 
read, that have been more serious than 
others. At the same time, my ac- 
quaintance with the nature of the 
youthful mind urges me to avail my- 
self gladly of the pattern of Scripture 
wherein precept is united continually 
with example, and where parables and 
allegories are frequently used, as the 
means of conveying the most sacred 
and solemn truths to the mind of man.” 


That He who spake as never man 
spake, did frequently convey instruc- 
tion in the form of fable and allegory, 
adapting his mode of speech to the ca- 
pacities of those whom he wished to 
instruct, certainly is recommendatory 
But he 
drew characters and things, such as 


of this species of writing. 


they really existed; and the pure and 
holy words which fell from his lips, 
were tinctured with no unnatural, fan- 
ciful descriptions, calculated to stimu- 
late and excite earthly passions. And 
we do conceive that those, whose taste 
or genius may lead them to wander in 
this vast and unbounded field, should 
be careful, lest in culling the flowers, 
some thorns obtrude, to mar the beau- 
Much has been 
done, we believe usefully and profita- 
bly, much by the gifted author of the 
work before us, in this department of 
Christian literature, and we only fear 
lest the indiscriminate reading of these 
popular writings, should tend to pro- 
duce in our youth a degenerate and 
perverted taste. For, though in gene- 
ral they contain very much that is 


ty of their work. 
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good, we a think, that in the roman- 
tic, high-wrought descriptions we have 
perused in some, there is much, not 
entirely comporting with the simple 





and holy lessons, taught us in the para- 
bles of our blessed Redeemer. 

On this subject, we have met with 
an extract in the Christian Observer, 
from a work by the Rev. Charles Jer- 
ram, which we think so peculiarly ap- 
propriate and excellent, we venture to 
transcribe it. . 

**It is impossible to mention the 
names of More, Trimmer, and 
Sherwood, and ‘Taylor, and several 
others, without associating with them 
a wide diffusion of Christian princi- 
ples; alarge increase of domestic hap- 
piness; and much of that active zeal 


and 


which has been recently displayed, 
and especially by females, in support 
of the great institutions which are 
spreading throughout the world the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour. 
They have smoothed the rugged 
course of education by their appro- 
priate and lucid elementary books. 
They have furnished us with the best 
materials, embellished with all the or- 
naments and attractions which the 
subject will admit, for storing the me- 
mory and forming the character of our 
youth: and they have illustrated their 
precepts by such a variety of interest- 
ing examples, that they can scarcely 
fail to make an indelible impression, 
wherever they are read. It is not easy 
to conceive any thing more sound in 
doctrine, more pure in morals, more 
rich in variety, more perfect in execu- 
tion, or more beautiful and elegant in 
form, than the library with which their 
united efforts have supplied the young- 
er branches of our families: and I am 
persuaded that at this moment, thou- 
sands of parents and children are 
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Decentber, 


vendien an vere harvest from their 
labours. 

‘* After bestowing this justly merit- 
ed praise, it may appear somewhat un- 
gracious to say any thing which may 
seem to detract from the value of their 
performances ; and yet I have my 
doubts whether some inconvenience 
may not arise, both from the continu- 
ally increasing number of these publi- 
cations, and the style and mature of 
their composition. a month 
passes, without some addition being 


Scarcely 


made to the already abundant stock ; 
and it is easy to perceive that inven- 
tion is somewhat tortured to find any 
thing in the shape of novelty. The 
result is what might be naturally ex- 
Many of the recent perform- 


ances are considerably inferior to those 


pected. 


which first appeared: the reader feels 
a diminished interest in what is put 
into his hands; and there is some dan- 
ger of the most valuable of these pub- 
lications thus falling into discredit. 

‘* But it is from the nature and style 
of these compositions, that I anticipate 
the principal mischief. For the sake 
of illustrating principles, and giving 
the weight of facts .to lessons on vir- 
tue and vice, imaginary characters are 
introduced with great effect; and no 
doubt make a more lasting impression 
on the mind and memory, than abstract 
rules and dry lectures upon morals. 
But there is some danger even in this. 
Imaginary characters seldom bear an 
They 
are generally highly wrought, 
wound up to a pitch of excellence or 


exact resemblance to real life. 
and 


depravity which have rarely any coun- 
terpart in fact. Hence, real occur- 
rences make a feebler impression than 
they would have done, from their fall- 
ing short of what we had previously 


read in books: ordinary virtue passes 
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as of little worth; and common suffer- 
ing produces scarcely any sympathy. 
The feelings having been frequently 
and powerfully excited, require a con- 


tinually increasing stimulus to keep up | 
their tone; and from the difficulty of || 


obtaining this, the mind at length 
sinks into listless apathy, from which 


the customary events of life are inca- 


pable of arousing it. 


‘‘ There is also so close an affinity 
between works of this nature, and the 
common class of novels, that there is 
some danger of gliding imperceptibly 
from one to the other: and thus ac- 
quiring a taste for those pernicious 
publications which have poisoned the 
minds, and corrupted the hearts, of so 
many of our youth.” 


On this extract, the Editor of the 
Christian Observer remarks:— 

‘© We shall dismiss this subject with 
so far qualifying both our own and 
Mr. Jerram’s observations, as to say, 
that no imputation can be intended on 
the legitimate exercise of one of the 
most valuable and most operative fa- 
culties with which the Almighty Crea- 
And it is 
impossible not to concede the greatest 


tor has graced our nature. 





weight tothe example, set by the first | 


of all teachers, in his own powerful | 
appeals to the imagination, through | 


the medium of his divine parables. We 
only add, in reference to this great ex- 
ample of perfect instruction, that as 


the Parables of our Lord establish the | 


lawfulness of a fictitious assumption of 
facts, for the purpose of illustrating 
moral truth, so they assign its best 
possible limit ; they place the imagi- 


nation in direct contact with plain, pal- | 


pable truth, and borrow their highest 


interest from the doctrine they illus- | 


trate.’’ 


| 
| 
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We think the pages of the work be- 
fore us, not exempt from this last 
named fault. We condemn not fic- 
tions, merely as such, but because 
they are delineated in such high and 
glowing colours, as to appear unlike 
the things of ** truth and soberness.”” 
There is another objection, that the 
scenes and characters are mostly 
drawn from what is called “ high life,” 
and are therefore less appropriate to 
the generality of readers among us. 

The fourth and last of the narratives 
in this volume, we consider decidedly 
the best. It is thus introduced by the 
author. 


** Its title is, ‘ The Garden of Roses,’ 
and it refers expressly to that clause in 
the Lord’s Prayer, by which we are 
taught to seek deliverance from all 
evil. It is curious, because it presents 
a view of that kind of life never, as I 
can recollect, before described by any 
English writer; and isthe more valua- 
ble, as it is, | have every reason to 
think, avery faithful picture.” 

The scene is laid chiefly in India, 
and we have a familiar description of 
the domestic habits and condition of a 
people, but little known to Ameri- 
cans. From the peculiar advantages 
enjoyed by the author, no doubt the 
representation is a correct one, and we 
think, that to those who may peruse 


it, it will not be found wanting in at- 
traction and entertainment. 





PROFANATION OF THE SABBATH. 

The Editor of the Visiter and Tele- 
graph, has offered some remarks in a 
late paper, on ** What is doing for 
and against the Sabbath,” and with 
respect to the work which is to be 
done to bring about a due observance 
of the Lord’s Day, he mentions the 
following as among the means:— 

‘This object must be achieved by 


means of Sansats-Scuoors—by the 
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influence of personal example—by 
persuasion—by arguments drawn from 
divine authority, by affectionate and 
earnest appeals to the consciences of 
men, by prayer for the blessing of God 
0 these means, and where nothing 
else will answer. A general union 
and expression of sentiment on this 
subject among the friends of the Sab- 
bath, will have a powerful influence 
on the moral feelings of the commu 
nity.” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS DESTROYED BY THEIR 
PROFESSED FRIENDS. 


It isa pleasure of no ordinary kind, 


to communicate through the Magazine, | 
a portion of the cheering intelligence, | 


which is almost daily received from 
different sections of our extensive 
country, of the success attending Sun- 
day-school efforts. It becomes our 
painful duty now, to exhibit the re- 
verse of the picture, in the following 
letter from a county in one of our 
southern states, where but a_ short 
time since, a number of Sunday- 
schools were in successful operation. 


To the Corresponding Secretary of the Ameri- | 


ean Sunday School Union. 


** November 11, 1828. 


subscription for the American Sunday- 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1! 


| yours, most affectionately.” 


| Open opposition. 


** In the hope that all classes may 


| yet be awakened to a sense of their 


importance and their obligations to 
attend to them, I subscribe myself 





lf the causes of such a failure were 


| not stated in the above, it might well 


be supposed that an enemy hath done 
this—or the inquiry might be made, 
‘*What Sirocco wind, with its pesti- 
lential breath, has destroyed these 
nurseries of Zion?” the desolation is 
so complete, that but one individual, 
like Job’s messenger, is left, to tell 
how great has been the loss. 


The answer may be given, that 
Sunday-schools are not destroyed by 
Let infidelity bring 


| forward its arguments, and enemies 


oppose with all their zeal—let the 
spirit of inquiry be excited—let the 
claims of Sunday-schools to the sup- 
port of a Christian community, be but 
fairly understood; and they will go on 


_and prosper; only let a few devoted 


_ friends at least remain firm in their 
- support, 


But at a period, when the salutary 


_ influence of Sunday-schools is so ge- 
“ Enclosed you have three dollars, my | 


School Magazine, for the two years | 
ending with the present year; at | 


which time you will please stop my 
number: not that I have any objection 
to your periodical, neither am I less 
friendly to your Sunday-school opera- 
tions, than when I subscribed; but I 
have the mortifying intelligence to 
communicate to you, that our flourish- 
ing schools have dwindled off, until 
there is not one in existence. Perhaps 


nerally felt and acknowledged by all, 
whose opinions are of any worth; and 
yet Christians are not disposed to lend 


' them a helping hand, or contribute to 


their support, how shall they continue 


, to exist? Where ministers of the Gos- 


| pel manifest no concern for their pros- 


if I was to state the cause of this failure, | 


I might justly attribute it to derelic- 
tion from duty of all classes, from the 


preacher to the parent—thence to | 


managers, superintendents, teachers, 


and in some instances, children; though | 
I am of opinion, the latter most gene- | 
rally want but little encouragement to | 


get them to go out to school. 


perity; when superintendents, and 
managers, and teachers, become wea- 
ry in well-doing, and cannot be made 
sensible of their duty—when profess- 
ing Christians are either asleep, or un- 
willing to do more than speak well of 
Sunday-schools, it is vain to expect, 
that they will continue to increase as 
they have done, or prosper where they 
have been established, however flat- 
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tering may have been the prospect at j 


the commencement. 


There are so many attractions in | 
Sunday-schools, when well conducted, | 
that it is true, that ‘ the children want | 
but little encouragement to get them to | 


attend,” at least as long as the teach- 
ers manifest any interest, and often in- 


deed, longer; an instance may be here | 


related. 

A gentleman passing by a school- 
house in the country, which had some 
time before been given up by the 
Sunday-school teachers, and seeing the 
smoke issuing from the chimney, had 
the curiosity to look in, to see what 
was going on there; and was surprised 
to see a number of little children, 
some of whom had travelled several 
miles on that cold morning, to meet in 
the Sunday-school. They had made a 
fire with a few chips, and were stand- 
ing around, with their books, endea- 
vouring to learn themselves. As they 
had no instructers in this school, they 
were at some loss to understand that 


sentence, ** They that turn many fo | 


righteousness, shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever. 

The teachers of this school had, one 
after another, quit the work: some 
supposed they had more important du- 
ties to perform; some had found the 
weather too cold; and others could not 
rise early enough in the morning. If 
teachers want excuses, such as they 
are, they can find them in abundance. 


If there is not a love for the cause of 
the Redeemer, among the professors 
in the churches, or a zeal sufficient to 
conduct schools, which have been well 
commenced; if its in a wealthy neigh- 
bourhood, $1 50 cts. a year, cannot be 
afforled for the Sunday-School Maga- 
zine; if at least one devoted individual 
cannot be found who will count the 
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cost, and give his attention to the 
work, it would be quite as well not to 
establish a school, until ministers of 
the Gospel, and other professors, can 
be aroused to a sense of their duty, and 
their privileges now, in aiding the 
blessed cause of Sunday-schools, which 
must eventually prosper. 





For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 


The following Address, by the su- 
perintendent of a Sebbath-echool, was 
given ata meeting of teachers, con- 
vened for the purpose of introducing 
improvements into the school. 

As most of the instruction contained 
in it is of general application, a copy 
was requested, and is now offered for 
insertion in the Sunday-School Maga- 
zine, in the hope that it may be useful 
to the teachers of other schools, 


In requesting you, my friends, to 
devote this evening to the subject of 
improvements in the mode of conduct- 
ing the Sabbath-school, it was very far 
from my intention, to imply that you 
were not doing well,—doing well, 
comparing you with others—decing 
well, comparing what you now do, 
with what you formerly did. But the 
humble Christian is never ready to 
say, ‘* I have already attained.” No, 
my friends, the increasing light which 
beams on the path of the just, the path 
of those who try to live as the disci- 
ples of our Lord Jesus Christ, con- 
stantly discloses new duties, and new 
improvements, in the mode of per- 
forming every duty. I trust you are 
living witnessés of this truth, that your 
own hearts and lives bear testimony, 
that the love of learning your duty, 
and doing your duty, constantly urges 
you onward and upward, from lower 
states of virtue to higher; from small 
and feeble exertions to be useful, to 
those in which the strength of the 
Lord is substituted for your weak- 
ness. 

You cannot, I think, perform any 
duty for a long time, from good mo- 
tives, without finding a great change 
in those motives. The Lord giveth 
‘grace for grace.” ‘To him that 
hath shall be given.” 

If you entered upon your duties as 
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teachers, with motives which had any 
claim to the name of Christian, and 
have continued to discharge these du- 


ties with humility—in the fear of the | 
Lord, and from a love of them as reli- | 
gious duties, your motives must by | 
this time, have undergone important | 


changes. Your love for teaching your 
pupils to know, and fear, and serve 
the Lord, must not only have increas- 


ed, but it must have acquired a new | 


character—a new life—of which you | 


had formerly no conception. 

Such improvements in the state of 
your feelings, must have produced 
corresponding changes in your instruc- 
tions. You love your duties more, and 
hence perform them more fully; they 
have become more definitely religious 
duties, and therefore your instructions 
have received, and are constantly re- 
ceiving, new life, new energy, a new 
purpose, and a new character. 

Such, my friends, is, or should be, 
the fact with every one who has been 
for several months a teacher in a Sab- 
bath-school. 

Now, if you have made any progress 
proportionate to your means of im- 
provement, you want some corres- 
ponding changes in the instruction and 
discipline of the school. You want to 
be enabled to do more, and better ; 
and will be heartily thankful to have 
any new regulations made, suited to 
the advanced state of your knowledge, 
and love of the duties of teachers. 

It is of considerable consequence, 
that my motives in so frequently urg- 
ing you to increased and more faithful 
exertions, should not be misunder- 
stood. I am very little disposed to 
encourage a rash and tempestuous 
train of exertions; but I equally dis- 
like a dead calm—a mere state of stag- 
nancy. I know that we have much to 
do, and that our duties must constant- 
¥ increase. If, when I propose your 

oing more and better, I asked you to 
do it in your own strength, you might 
plead your weakness; but when vou 
are directed to Him who gives power 
to accomplish every work which 
we undertake in His name and His 
strength, you should not think that I 
exact too much, until you find that 
this aid, when humbly and earnestly 
sought for this purpose, is really de- 
nied you. 
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_ ever propose to you. 


I know very well the discourage- 
ments which sometimes oppress you, 
and cause you to be luke-warm and in- 
efficient. 

It is very unfashionable to under- 
take any great work as a religious 
work. Many have no objections to 
giving general instruction in literature 
and morals, who are quite out of their 
element in teaching a child to pray, 
or to repent of its sins. 

They may go so far as to hear it re- 
cite its commandments, to repeat its 
prayers, and the lessons of the day,— 
and may encourage it to orderly con- 
duct; but all this is rendered too much 
a matter of form, and of external inter- 
est, instead of having the effect which 
the word of God should have, to search 
the heart, and try the reins—to detect 
error and evil in the soul, and expel 
them; and to give to the mind a new 


| life, and new principles of action. One 


great cause of such failure is, that the 


- teachers do not manifest to the child- 


ren, that real sense of the sacredness 
and importance of the truth, which 


-achild must discover, before it will 
_ be led to look inwardly, and apply the 


truth to its heart and life--you must 


_ set the children an example of this 


mode of applying the truth. Let the 
truth search you, and exert its power 
in elevating your thoughts, purifying 


_ your affections, and overcoming all 


that timidity, which you have as to 
teaching to others freely, what you see 
to be right; and then you can teach 
them from experience. You will then 
see plainly, how the truth may make 
them “ wise unto salvation.’”’ They 
will find that you are not ashamed nor 
afraid, to try openly and plainly, in the 


_ name of the Lord, to be relizious your- 
_ selves, and to make therm so. 


While 
they doubt this, you might as well 
spare all your labour, for no blessing 
is promised, nor encouragement offer- 
ed, to any instructions except those 
which we give in the real sincerity of 
Christian faith and love. 

If you understand the meaning of 
these remarks, my friends, you know 
the great purpose of all the improve- 
ments that I have proposed, or shall 
While you are 


- teaching, I want you to lay aside all 


considerations of a selfish, personal, or 
worldly charactcr. I want you to give 
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yourselves up entirely to the service in 


which you are engaged. Think of || 


yourselves, if at all, as mere servants 
of our Lord, and as accountable to 
him alone. Forget everything else. 
Think not of the opinions of the world; 
but what you do, do “ heartily, as un- 
to the Lord, and not unto men.” 


FEMALE UNION SOCIETY OF BALTIMORE 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. 


The eleventh anniversary of this so- 
ciety was celebrated on Monday, No- 
vember 3, 1828, in the German Re- 
formed Church, Baltimore, when the 
following interesting Report was read, 
and officers for the ensuing year were 
duly elected. 


Mrs. Witurams, President. 

Mrs. J. Purviancek, Mrs. J. MANKIN, 
Vice-Presidents. 

Miss Stinnecket, Corresponding Se- 
cretary. 

Miss Mantisr, J?ecording Secretary. 

Mrs. M‘Hewny, 7'reasurer. 


Eleventh Report. 


In being permitted once again to lay 
before our patrons and friends a state- 
ment of our proceedings during the 
past year, we do so with feelings of a 
solemn yet grateful character. In an- 
ticipating the eleventh anniversary of 
this society, we discover that another 
vear has lown—that Time, with sure 
vet noiseless step, has brough? us so 
much nearer Eternity; and whilst ma- 
ny, very many, during the past year, 
have been laid in the ‘* narrow house, 
appointed for all the living,” we still 
are found the objects of God’s tender 
forbearance and guardian care. He 
hath given us “line upon line, precept 
upon precept,”’ so that with obligations 
so great, we feel constrained to be 
found more and more actively engaged 
in his service. We bless him, for open- 
ing so extensive a field for female use- 
fulness as the Sabbath-school presents. 
It is here—having once been instruct- 
ed of him who was meck and lowly in 
heart, that we shall delight to be found, 
imparting instruction to the ignorant, 
and endeavouring to guide little, chil- 
dren in the paths of righteousness; 
yea, with hearts inflamed with the love 
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of God, it will be our continual and 
earnest endeavour that they also may 
taste with us, that the “ Lord is gra- 


| cious.”” Yet, whilst we have been call- 


ed to rejoice in the sparing mercy of 


| God towards us, we have been minded 


of our mortality by the solemn dispen- 
sation and afflictive providence which 
occasioned the removal from our city 
of her who so ably presided over us, 


| of whose active exertions, and judi- 


cious counsel, we are deprived by her 
resignation as president of our board. 
While from various causes some of 
our schools are not so prosperous as 
we could desire, and others have de- 
clined altogether, we return thanks to 
the Great Head of the church that 
others again are full and in a flourish- 
ing condition, by reason of his divine 
presence and quickening influence. 


QO! that instructed by his Providence, 


and moved by his mercies, we may 
arouse, and with redoubled exertions, 
united to strong faith and fervent pray- 
er, may so prevail with God as to see 
**converts springing up as the reeds 
and rushes of the brook.” 


Extracts from the Quarterly Reports. . 

School No. 1, dissolved. 

Report of School No. 2, attached to 
In 
presenting a statement of our school, 
it is with increased encouragement to 
renewed exertion. In reviewing the 

ast state of our school, and comparing 
it with the present, it is evident to us, 
that the Lord has been mindful of us, 
and given us to see little children early 
seeking to know the truth. Within the 
last two years nine of our scholars have 
joined the church, and their deport- 
ment is such as gives us much satisfac- 
tion. Several of them have become 
teachers, and take great delight in 
imparting instruction to their little 
charge. Spiritual seriousness still pre- 
vails among some of our children; and 
we fervently pray that the Lord, in his 
own good time, will bless them with 
peace and pardon. We have the names 
of ninety-eight children recorded; from 
sixty to seventy attend in the course 
of the Sabbath; the greater part of 
them recite Scripture, catechism, and 
hymns; their conduct generally is.v 
gool. We have twenty-two teachers, 
of whom nineteen are permanent, 
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which is productive of much benefit.to 
the children. We have been visited 
by our President, and the ladies form- 
ing a committee from the several 
schools; and also by our Pastor, and 
other clergymen, who generally ad- 
dress the children. 

The library continues to afford an 
opportunity of reading to teachers, 
parents, and children. 

Report of School No. 3, attached to 
the Rev. Mr. Duncan’s church. Our 
school, with regard to numbers, is 
nearly the same as when we last re- 
ported. We have the names of ninety 
children upon our list. The behaviour 
of many is encouraging and exem- 
plary. Some of them have, we trust, 
begun to think about the salvation of 
their souls; and some, we fondly hope, 
have found the pearl of great price; 
several of these have made a profes- 
sion of their faith, by uniting them- 
selves with the people of God; and 
are, we think, living consistently with 
their profession. May the eye of the 
good Shepherd ever be upon them, 
and may his hand be stretched out for 
their protection and safety!—We have 
stated and occasional meetings for 
prayer; and we think they have been 
owned and blessed of the Lord to the 
good of the children. 

School No. 4, attached to the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church. The school 
continues to inorease under our care; 
we still find our labour of love en- 
couraging, particularly when we see 
many of our little charge seeking to 
secure the welfare of their immortal 
souls. ‘The deportment of the chil- 
dren generally is very good. Through 
the exertions of our teachers we col- 
lected together a number of children 
attached to no Sabbath-school, and 
finding our room too small, it was 
proposed to form a branch school, 
which is now in operation. We have 
the names of 226 children on our 
roll books, of whom from 100 to 150 
attend on an average. The superin- 
tendents think they have much to en- 
courage them to renewed exertion, 
and to greater diligence. Never at any 
time has our school been so flourishing 
as it regards numbers, conduct, and 
the general improvement of the chil- 
dren. We have not to report as we 
formerly had, that nothing of a spi- 











ritual nature is visible amongst us— 
one teacher and two children have re- 
cently obtained a hope in Christ for 
pardon and salvation—one of the lat- 
ter purposes making a public profes- 
sion of her faith in Christ, by joining 
the communion of our church. 

While we would thank and adore 
our heavenly Father for what he has 
done, we would not stop here, but 
plead, yea wrestle, until we see every 
child under our care, walking in that 
path which leads to life and happiness. 
We know that God is as able to save all 
asa few. ‘His arm is not shortened 
that it cannot save, nor his ear heavy 
that it cannot hear.” He is more ready 
to give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask, than earthly parents are, to give 
good things to their children. Within 
the last six months, an additional num- 
ber of books have been added to our 
library, which makes it more interest- 
ing, and affords much pleasure as well 
as profit to the children. We are much 
indebted to the ladies forming a com- 
mittee from our school for their atten- 
tion and assistance; and also to our 
Pastor, who delivers a lecture once a 
month to the children. We have been 
visited by our president, and by seve- 
ral of the committees from other 
schools. 

School No. 5. Coloured adults. The 
superintendent states, “ We have en- 
deavoured to discharge our duty in 
striving to impart instruction to all who 
have attended school for that purpose; 
and our hearts have been cheered in 
more than one instance by finding our 
labour of love more than requited in 
the manifest gratitude, improvement, 
and serious deportment of some of our 
scholars; yet during the last winter, we 
laboured under many disadvantages: 
our room was so uncomfortable as to 
prevent the attendance of some of our 
aged scholars; and we have been at 
times straitened’ for the want of 
teachers. In consequence of the es 
tablishment of an adult school at night, 
in the upper section of the city, the 
number of scholars heretofore attend- 
ing our school have rather decreased ; 
owing to many of them preferring to 
receive instruction at night, and de- 
voting the Sabbath afternoons in at- 
tending preaching. We are thankful 
that means of instruction are thus af- 
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forded for those people: we know it 
to be a good work to teach them to 
read their Bibles. We have visited 
some of them when confined to their 


houses by age and infirmities, and have | 


heard them rejoice that through the 
instruction received at the Sabbath- 
school, they were enabled to read their 
Bible; and we have heard them also 
rejoice in that Saviour revealed to 
them in that precious volume. We are 
glad of a co-operation in this good 
work, and though our number may de- 
crease, we wii endeavour to be the 


" 
| 


; 





more faithful to those few committed | 


to our charge.” This school was dis- 
continued during the month of August, 


but it has again commenced, and will, | 
we trust, be found hereafter in a more | 


flourishing and promising condition, 
notwithstanding the many disadvan- 
tages under which it labours. 

School No. 6, Grace Church, Fe- 
deral- Hill. 
room. 

School No. 7, attached tothe Ger- 


man Reformed Church. In presenting | 


our report to the friends of Sabbath- 
schools, we desire to acknowledge our 
dependence upon Divine Providence, 
under whose protecting care our school 
still continues to flourish. We have 
the names of sixty children enrolled, 
thirty of whom usually attend. We 
think we have reason to be encouraged 
in our labours; not only by the pre- 
cious promises in the word of God, 
but from the intelligence we receive 


from our friends at home and abroad, | 


of the blessings which ever acggmpany 
the formation and proper manafement 
of Sunday-schools. We would tender 
our thanks to the visiters for their at- 
tention, and desire an interest in their 
prayers for the converting and quick- 
ening influences of the Holy Spirit, to 
descend upon teachers and scholars. 
Our library is in operation, and we 
hope will prove an acquisition to the 
school. 

School No. 8, at Crook’s Factory. 
The superintendent states, ‘‘ In taking 
a survey of the school, we would re- 
mark with pleasure, that the utmost 
harmony and good will exists between 


the teachers—and although we have | 
had to complain of a want of attention | 


in the children during the summer 
months, yet we hope from the dili- 
Vo L. V 48 





Suspended for want of a 











| gence which they now discover, much 


greater good will result. They are 
tractable and orderly in their deport- 
ment, considering the negligence of 
their parents, (with very few excep- 
tions, ) in following up our instructions 
at home. 

We have the names of 100 children 
enrolled, yet we regret to say that not 
more than 30 or 40 attend regularly; 
they recite Scripture, catechism, and 
hymns. Their highest recitations in 
Scripture are from 20 to 45 verses. 

There is a library attached to the 
school, which is accessible both to the 
girls and boys. The privilege of read- 
ing is granted only to such as merit it 
by diligence and good behaviour. 
There are from 15 to 20 who read the 
Scriptures correctly, and a_propor- 
tionate number who read easy lessons. 
We have about ten teachers who may 
be considered permanent. 

School No. 9, coloured children. 
This school is not so flourishing at 
present as it was formerly, owing in 
some degree to the indisposition of the 
superintendent and teachers. There 
are about 30 children in the school, of 
which number about 25 usually attend: 
they make a tolerable progress in 
learning. There are 2 managers, 1 
superintendent, and 5 teachers. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
SABBATH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANTIA. ’ 


Since our last report, we have much 
cause of congratulation for the en- 
couragement we have received, by the 
accession of a number of both teachers 
and scholars. The increased exertions 


. of a few individuals have clearly shown, 


that all that is wanting to our pros- 
perity, is activity and perseverance in 
those who have the special charge of 
the school. When we compare the 
order and improved behaviour of the 
pupils under our care, with some who 
have been prevented from attending 
to this means of instruction, the con- 
clusion loudly demands an increased 
attention to these privileges, which 
are so very manifest in their results. 
Among the difficulties we have to 
encounter, is the want of young men, 
willing and competent to teach. The 
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deficiency we have long severely felt, | 


and every day it becomes more press- 


ing and more manifest in the advance- | 
ment of our pupils. In consequence | 


of this fact, our classes are too large 
for each teacher. 
vious to every observer,—the children 
are not so prompt and attentive, and 
the teacher soon becomes exhausted 
by the multiplicity of objects that en- 
gage his attention at the same time. 
The apenas | 

measure supp 


The effect is ob- | 


is, however, in some | 
ied by the greater ac- | 


tivity of those engaged. But when | 


we turn to the female department, 
there is to be seen no such deficiency 


of those both willing and competent to | 


teach. Here, justice demands that we | 


should say, that they have long been 
the supporters of the school. 

During the present summer, we 
have been enabled to procure a library 
consisting of about 85 volumes. The 
effect has been beneficial: the chil- 
dren attend more regularly, and are 
more interested in their recitations 
and the instructions of their teachers; 
their improvement is more rapid, and 
good order is promoted. 

The parents also have been gratified 
and instructed by this means. The 
library has contributed greatly to the 
prosperity of our school, and is the 
means of spreading much useful in- 
formation among all orders of socicty. 
Besides, many thus are induced to 
read these silent messengers of truth, 
for the gratification of their children, 
who are unable toread for themselves, 
and so receive that knowledge which 
they would otherwise question and 
reject. 

The operations of the Spirit of the 
Lord have been visible among the 
teachers, and during the present sum- 
mer, four have coaadad to entertain 
a hope of pardon and rich mercy 
through Christ. We have no know- 
ledge of any of our pupils who have 
been born again, but some secm se- 
rious. 

The details of the school are as fol- 
low—The number of regular male 
teachers is 5, of female, 8—totak 13; 
male scholars registered 60, female 48 
—total 108, from 60 to 70 regularly 
attending. 

Nrwrown May, ec. 
Newtown, Sept. 1828. 
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For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
CAN CHILDREN REASON? 


The following is the substance of a 
conversation which occurred in my 
class a short time since. 

The subject under consideration 
was Christ blessing little children. 
Among otlier questions, it was asked, 
** What is the use of giving religious 
instruction to children; would it not 
be as well, or better, to wait until they 
are grown up—they could understand 
so much better then?” 

A boy, about ten years of age, an- 
swered—“ If you du not give it to them 
now, when they grow up, they will not 
have it.”” Another, aged about nine 
years, answered—* Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” An- 
other, about twelve years old, an- 
swered—“ They may die while they 
are young.” 

These answers made a deep im- 


| pression on my mind, and fully con- 


vinced me that children are capable of 


| thinking and reasoning for themselves. 
| Perhaps, sir, if those persons who 
think that children, even very young 





children, do not reason for themselves, 
were acquainted with such facts as 
those just mentioned, they would not 
only change their opinions in this re- 
spect, but also change their conduct 
in relation to Sunday-schools. How 
little do some teachers in Sunday- 
schools act as if they believed the 
children with whom they meet from 
time t@time were capable of thinking 
for themselves! 

That there are facts of a similar na- 
ture to the above, and much more in- 
teresting, occurring every Sabbath in 
different places, no one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with Sunday-schools 
will question. Why are they not made 
known? If the teachers under whose 
observation they occur, would note 
them down and report them to the 
public through your pages, or in some 
other way, the friends of Sabbath- 
schools would be supplied with abun- 
dant answers to the questions—** What 
are Sabbath-schools doing? What are 
they good for”? And also with argu- 
ments to refute all the calumnies which 
the enemies of the “ good cause” bring 
against it. 
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Teachers are too apt to think lightly 
of circumstances occurring in their in- 
dividual classes, unless they are some- 
thing of a very extraordinary or re- 
markable nature. This is not as it 
should be. Every circumstance that 
tends to show the benefits of Sabbath- 
school instruction, should be made 
known. If this plan were adopted, 
there is no calculating the good which 
in all probability would result: facts 
are the strongest and most conclusive 
arguments that can be urged upon 
mankind. 

If this should meet the eye of any 
teacher who is not in the practice of 
imparting to his class close, personal, 
religious instruction, (and many such 
there are,) let him ask himself this 
question—“ What must my class think 
of the course I pursue from Sabbath to 
Sabbath? My pupils Know, as the 
above answers clearly prove, that this 
is the kind of instruction they ought to 
receive, and yet this has not entered 
into my plan of teaching!” How will 


such teachers bear to meet their neg- | 


lected pupils at the judgment day ?—— 
Yours, 
A SuNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 





Nov. 12, 1828. 
THE DUTY OF TEACHERS ON COMMUNION 
SABBATHS—AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY. 


Is it consistent with our profession, 

Sunday-school teachers, to omit en- 
tirely the exercises of the school on com- 
munion Sabbaths 2 

This subject has been presented to 
my mind with much interest, ever 
since I have been so honoured as to 
be permitted to labour in this glorious 
cause, but have forbore to mention 
my opinion except to one or two par- 
ticular friends, who do not concur 
with me; hearing, however, that in 
some of the churches in the cities, 
schools are held on such occasions, I 
would, with much diffidence, express 
my feelings on the subject, with the 
hope of eliciting the opinions of some 
of your worthy correspondents, 

By omitting the school on those 
days, we deprive, in our own Case, 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
immortal beings of the thirteenth part 
of a glorious mean of salvation, and 
also occasion their absence from a 
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| scene, better calculated than any other 





to impress the youthful mind with 
religious feelings. 

There is another evil which expe- 
rience has taught us the existence of, 
that is the breaking in upon the habit 
of regular, punctual attendance, which 
is,no small disadvantage. In many 
cases, it requires two or three weeks, 
and two or three visitations, before the 
children return to their former pune- 
tuality. I have always observed, that 
the attendants are much fewer for 
several Sabbaths after the communion, 
than before this interruption takes 
place. 

Now, would it not be better to bring 
therchildren together, and let the 
exercises of the day be more strictly 
of a devotional nature, and much of 
the time be spent in religious conver- 
sation, particularly on the subject of 
gospel ordinances, their nature, use, 
and the requisite qualifications for the 
participation of them, after which they 
could be led to the solemn sanctuary, 
and attended to by those who are not 
communicants. Such a procedure, in 
my humble opinion, would be produc- 
tive of much good. At any rate, it 
would save us the pain of seeing in 
the street, many of our dear, though 
misjudging scholars, profaning the day 
of God, and trifling away the interests 


of their own precious, never-dying 
, souls, 





A Country TEACHER. 





ALBANY COUNTY 8. 8. UNION. 
We have received a very interesting 


report from this auxiliary; but for the 
want of room can only at this time 


_ copy the proceedings of the meeting, 





with the introductory part of the re. 
port. Facts of a general interest will 
be noticed on a future occasion. 


The anniversary of this society took 
place on Tuesday, October 21, in the 
city of Albany. In the afternoon, the 
several schools in the city, and the 
school from Greenbush, met in the 
2d Presbyterian Church. About two 
thousand children it is estimated, were 
present. The sight was truly grati- 
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fying, and presented a most powerful 
practical plea in favour of the institu- 
tion. The services were opened with 
prayer by Rey. Mr. Armstrong. The 


scholars in the infant school sung a_ 
hymn, anc the effect was thrilling, and | 


melted many hearts. 
mace to the children, by the Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, agent of the Vermont S. S. 
Union, and Rev. Mr. Halsey, agent of 
the Central Union, and to the teachers 
by the Rev. Mr. Ferris. 

In the evening the society met in 
the same place, and after the opening 
of the meeting with prayer by Rey. 
Mr. Tucker, the annual report was 
read. 

The report was somewhat of a new 


Addresses were | 


character, as it entered into the in- | 


ternal economy of Sabbath-schools, 
and will be read with great interest. 
The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed. 

Resolved—That the report now 
read be adopted, and referred to the 
board of directors to be printed and 
published under their superintend- 
ence. 2 

Resolved—That we have heard with 
great satisfaction the resolutions of the 
Classis of Schenectady, and of the 
Presbyteries of Columbia and Albany, 
to bring every child of suitable age 
within their congregations under Sab- 
bath-school culture; and that this so- 
ciety will lend every possible effort to 
every pastor within their limits, in 
carrying similar resolutions into effect. 

Resolved—-That it is a matter of the 
highest importance, and that it be re- 
commended to every school to take 
immediate measures to supply every 
pupil with a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, and a copy of the S. S. Messen- 
ger monthly. The Rev. Messrs. 
Hooker, of , Beman, of Troy, 
Rogers, of Sandyhill, and Kirk and 
Halsey of Albany, supported these re- 
solutions, with interesting and animat- 
ing addresses. 

After the public services, the con- 
gregation attending, subscribed one 
thousand Testaments to supply the 
schools. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year:—Rev. P. T. 
Welch, Pres.; Galen Bachelder, V. 
Pres.; Archibald M‘Clure, Secretary; 
Timothy Fasset, Treasurer. 
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County Sabbath-School Union So- 
ciely. 


The board of directors, in presenting 
this tenth report of the condition of 
the Sabbath-schools under their care, 
would earnestly call upon all who are 
interested in these sacred institutions, 
to bow themselves before the throne of 
God, and devoutly praise him for the 
grace manifested towards us and our 
efforts to promote his glory. We are 
fully authorized to believe with in- 
creasing confidence, that he has inte- 
rested our feelings and enlisted our 
labours in an institution which is al- 
ready visiting our country extensively 
like an angel of mercy. This seems 
to be one of the ‘things that are not,”’ 
which will “bring to naught the things 
that are.” We watch its commence- 


_ ment or revival under the philanthro- 


pic Raikes. 


_ moral truth. 
enlisted 


We have gone into the 
little, obscure Sabbath-school, and sat 
down by the infant group ; heard 
them repeat from memory the words 
of Jehovah; we have seen the tear 
start from the eye involuntarily, when 
the love and condescension of Jesus 
were portrayed ; and we have said, 
these will never be found in your infi- 
del clubs, if there is any efficacy in 
Thus our hearts were 


in these institutions. But 


_ here we were only watching the pur- 





lings of the little rill, that modestly 
crept around the base of Mount Zion. 
Little did we then think that this was 
to be as it is now, and will more ex- 
tensively and emphatically be—a river, 
the streams whereof shall make glad 
the very city of our God. We have 
contemplated the facts which exist, 
and with the fullest confidence antici- 
pate glorious results from this institu- 
tion. Can we not hear the encourag- 
ing voice of God in this, that about 
six thousand individuals in our country 
have been converted as the first fruits 
of Sabbath-schools; that in numerous 
revivals of religion, we are told, that 
the Sabbath-school pupils and teachers 
form a large portion of the converts; 
that we can hear of scarce a solitary 
instance of a public criminal from a 
Sabbath-school? But there is another 
class of facts which should be regarded 
with great interest. When we were 
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children, our parents tried in vain to 


cultivate a taste for reading, and when { our care, so far as they have been 


we did read, instead of nourishment, 
we imbibed mental poison. Over this 
we have often mourned since; but 
mourning was inefficacious. When 
the American Tract Society was form- 
ed, we hailed it as supplying the very 
want which we felt im behalf of the 
rising generation. But we were dis- 
appointed. Its works are not suited to 
the comprehension of children; they 
are designed for adults. But the Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union is accom- 
plishing the very desire of our hearts. 
it is the only institution besides the 
Bible Society in the western hemi- 
sphere, which is supplying moral ali- 
ment for the juvenile, and much for 
the adult mind. It is now scattering 
far and wide the bread, of life. It is 
forming an appetite, and mecting its 
demands. It is already pouring its 
tide of life into our desolate distant 
settlements in the west and south. It 
is on this ground that we hailed the 
agent of the American Union with pe- 
culiar feelings, and felt that in making 
a pledge to the society to assist them, 


that we were sustaining a most import- | 


ant branch of home missions. And 
as to our labours in this respect, as a 
local Society, we feel that we are per- 
mitted to act an important part; by 
being the instruments of sending out 
these little streams to fertilize each 
little garden under our care. But we 
have derived much excitement from 
what appears to us a proper anticipa- 
tion. We firmly believe that religious 
education is one of the heaviest pieces 
of artillery commited to the church of 
Christ, for the destruetion of Satan’s 
kingdom in the earth. And that the 
religious education of the young, not 
confined as it was by our puritan and 
transatlantic fathers, to Christian fa- 
milies—but reaching with its powerful 
influence every child in Christian and 
in Pagan countries—will lead to the 
fulfilment of that declaration, “all 
shall know him from the least to the 
greatest;” God will have the glory, 
and for the outpouring of his Spirit, 
much prayer must first be made; but 
we firmly believe that he will employ 
this very instrument to make some of 
the deadliest blows on the hosts of 
darkness. With these views we have 


? 


| 


/ sO much room tor improvement, that 


_ Thirdly, the improvement of the teach- 


i 





read the reports of the schools under 





handed in tous. And with these views 
we look around upon our schools; and 
while we see much occasion for grati- 
tude to God, and mutual encourage- 
ment, we also see that there is some- 
thing needed besides congratulations. 
We see so many deficiencies, we see 


we must in the discharge of our trust, 
call upon all engaged in every depart- 
ment of this good work, to “leave the 
things which are behind, and press for- 
ward to the things which are before.” 
We see wide room for improvement in 
every department. And this we say, 
not to discourage, but to stimulate and 
to direct. ‘This is what we must ex- 
pect in an institution like this, pos- 
sessing in itself’ a power which proba- 
bly was not even suspected by its 
founder or rather reviver, Raikes. 
The principal points to which the at- 
tention of the friends of Sabbath- 
schools is directed, are the following: 
—First, the extension of the system, 
so as to bring within its limits the 
whole juvenile population within our 
bounds. Secondly, the improvement 
of the modes of instruction; or rather, 
greater attention to secure the better 
application of the present modes. 


ers themselves, in their qualifications 
for their efficient work. 
























VIRGENIA. 

At the meeting of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, on the 23d of October, a narra- 
tive of the state of religion within 
their bounds was drawn up, from 
which we make the following extract, 
copied from the Visiter and Tele- 
graph. 


tut of all these extra efforts to ex- 
tend the knowledge of God and the 
influence of enlightened piety, we feel 
constrained to give a prominent place 
to Sabbath-schools. 

The spirit of inquiry on the subject 
of religion has ated created a de- 
mand for more Bibles, tracts, and mis- 
sionaries, than the church is willing, or 
able if willing, to send to the destitute, 
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So that many importunate calls are 
made which she does not heed. And 
yet, such is the state of ignorance and 
the power of sinful habits of a large 
portion of the adult population within 
our bounds, that comparatively little 
can be effected by ordinary means, to 
better their spiritual condition. It is 
to the rising generation that the church 
must look for her sons and her daugh- 
ters, who shall sustain her interest and 


anc 
Sabbath-schools and Bible classes to 


train them up in such a knowledge of | 


divine truth as will qualify them to 
fulfil the high destinies which seem to 
await the coming ages of the church 
and of the world. 

Impressed as we are, not with the 
importance and value merely, but with 


| from the grave, from eternity, from 


7 her strength and her beauty; | 
under God, she must depend upon | 


the indispensable necessity of Sabbath. | 


schools in the present state of our 


country, we rejoice to know, and to | 


tell the churches under our care, that 
these institutions are multiplying and 
growing in favour both with God and 
man; and doing much good to teach- 
ers, and pupils, and parents; and that 
those schools are most useful, which 
have been furnished with libraries, 
suitable books for which are publish- 
ed in Philadelphia, by the American 
Sunday-School Union. 


From the Albany Christian Register. 


A VOICE FROM ETERNITY, ADDRESSING 
SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
SCHOLARS. 


On Sunday last, little Mary E. Lee, 
was in Sabbath-school, and recited her 


lesson with her usual accuracy and | 


intelligence. She went home from 
the school, cheerful and happy. In 
the evening she sat by the fire; the 
flames seized her clothes, and in a few 
hours she went to eternity, leaving 
behind her for ever, Sabbaths, and 
Sabbath-schools, teachers, Bibles, 
churches, companions. ‘To-morrow, 
the children of the school will meet; 
but her place will be vacant. She 
will be employed in the world of spi- 
rits, while her teacher and her class 
are emploved in the school. 

How loud, how distinct, how solemn 
is this address to teachers. 


it comes | 


_ the morning blossom. 
| hear and consider’? 


| the throne of God, whence the man- 


date was issued, to cut her down like 
Who will not 
Let each teacher 


_ inquire, what are the duties of my 


station’/—and then let your minds be 


| stimulated to the discharge of them by 





this consideration; Gud may call an- 
other to-night, and it may be one of 
my class. [ow earnest and tender 
would be your address to any one of 
your pupils, if you thought that this 
night, he or she would pass from under 
your instructions to the destinies of 
eternity—how fervent your supplica- 
tion for the salvation of the precious 
soul. So let them be now. 

Children, little Mary calls to you 
from another world. What does she 
say’—I am sorry I went to Sabbath- 
school; I wish I had spent my time in 
playing or in reading little story-books; 
I am sorry my teachers told me so 
much about my wicked heart, and 
about Jesus Christ, and about heaven. 
1 am sorry they urged me so often to 
give my heart to the Saviour.—Do 
you think this is her language’—Oh 
no: if she is among the bright spirits 
around the throne of God, if she did 
love Jesus Christ when she was on 
earth,—she now praises God for Sab- 
bath days, Sabbath-schools, and Bibles; 
and she will for ever and ever praise 
God that her parents prayed for her, 
that they sent her to Sabbath-school, 
and that her teachers instructed her 
from the Bible. And now, dear chil- 
dren, what do you intend to do’ To 
listen to this little scholar, or tu disre- 
gard what she says? But what does 
she say to you’? She says—You too 
must die; and you may die as sud- 
denly and unexpectedly as I did. Ob! 
improve your time and your oppor- 
tunities. Oh love Jesus Christ now, 
and he will love you. Pray to him to 
deliver you from a wicked heart, and 
to give you a holy heart. Learn as 
much about him as you can; and then 
when you come where I am, you will 
sce him, and love him, and praise him 
for ever and ever. Now children, go 
into a room alone, and there pray to 
God that he would give you a good 
heart to love Christ; that when you 
die, you may be takes to that holy 
and happy place. 
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SCHOOLS IN NEW JERSEY. 

The narrative of the state of reli- 
gion in New Jersey, says, it appears that 
in almost every church under the care 
of the Presbyterian Synod, Sabbath- 
school instruction is given to a large 
portion of the children and youth. 
These schools are in a flourishing 
state. In one congregation, we learn 
that there are eleven schools, con- 
taining between seven and eight hun- 
dred children. Bible classes exist in 
almost all the churches. 





AUXILIARIES, 





Recognised at a stated meeting of the | 


Board. 


New Church Sunday-School, Franklin Co. Pa. 
David Dunwody, Pres.; Nathan Browson, 
V. Pres.; Jno. M‘Farland, See. and Treas. 

Centre County, Pa., Sunday-School Union. 





MONEYS received by the American Sunday- 
School Union, from October 2Ist, to No- 
vember 20th, 1828, inclusive. 

I. MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 
By the payment of thirty dollars, and 
upwards. 

Rev. James Linn, by ladies of Bel- 


fonte, Pa., per Rey. J. B. Adams, 30 00 
Rev. M. Brown, D. D., Pres. &e., by 

students of Jefferson College, Pa., 

per Rev. J. B. Adams, 30 00 
Rev. E. Macurdy, Cross Roads, by la- 

dies of his congregation, per Rev. J. 

B. Adams, 30 00 
Rev. M. Ray, Harrison Co., Ohio, by 

members of his congregation, per 

Rev. J. B. Adams, in part, 9 00 
Rey. D. Humphrey, Rock Mills, S.C., 30 00 


II. GTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 
By the payment of thirty dollars and 
upwards. 
Fdmund Fehr, per A. Vinton, 
Washington Jackson, per P. Beck, Jr., 
Ili. ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 


By the payment of three dollars and 
upwards. 


S30 00 
100 00 


Dr. George Jones, 1828, 3 00 
Solomon Sentman, 1828-9, 6 00 
William Shearer, 1829, 3 00 
FE. Bacon, 1828, 3 00 
Robert Wallace, 1828, 3 00 
IV. DONATIONS, 
To the General Fund. 

Collection in Carrol, N. Y., per Rev. 

J. B. Adams, 75 














Collection in Waynesburg, Pa., per 

Rev. J. B. Adams, $2 04 
Collection in Dry Valley, Pa., per. do., 5 00 
Collection in Spring Creek, Pa. per 

ditto, 122 
Collection in Alexandria, Pa. per do, 3 59 
Collection in St. Clairsville, Ohio, per 

ditto, 6 50 
Collection in Wellsburg, Va., per do., 4 00 
Rey. C. Dodd, per do., 3 50 
Cash, 10 00 
Samuel Bilbrough, per A. Vinton, 25 00 


V. MISSIONARY FUND. 
Initiatory Subscriptions to constitute 
the following Societies Auxiliary. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., S. S., #3 00 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, S. S. Union, 3 00 
Harrison Co., Ohio, S. S. Union, 3 00 
Centreville, Ohio, S. S., 300 
New Hagarstown, Ohio, S. S., 3 00 
Uniontown, Ohio, S. S., 3 00 
Morristown, Ohio, S. S., 3 00 
Morgan Co., Ohio, S. S. Union, 3 00 
New Church §S. S., Pa., 3 00 
DONATIONS. 

Rensallacr Co. S. S. Union, N. Y., 3 00 

Philadelphia S. S. Concert of Prayer, 
for November, 1828, of which $1 
was from Ist Presbyterian Female 
S. S., 737 


VI. FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Ind from Individuals in payment for 
Books 


Addisville Sunday-School, Si 35 
Abbotstown S. S., 10 00 
Burlington, N. J., per. A Price, 110 
Burlington Baptist, N. J., 370 
Burlington Methodist, N. J., 7 83 
Blockly, Pa., S. S., 293 
Cumberland, S. S., 275 
Doylestown, Pa., 4 00 
Easton, Pa., 18 18 
Fredericksburg, Va., Episcopal, 40 07 
Fredericktown, Maryland, 24 00 
Gettysburg, Pa., 9 50 
Haddonfield, N. J., 325 
| Sunday-school in Indiana, 10 00 
Kingsessing, Pa., 9 33 
Kenyon College, per M. T. C. Wing, 75 00 
Lewistown, Pa., 2 00 
Mifflin, Pa., 67 00 
Massachusetts State Sunday-School 
Union, 2000 00 
Milton, Pa., 60 00 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., 10 00 
Norfolk, Va., per Mr. Brown, 7 38 
Neweastle, Del., 2 06 
New York Depository, A. W. Corey, 
Agent, 1550 83 
New Haven, per H. Peck, 60 00 
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New Church, Pa., 9 00 Water Street S. S., &5 00 

Norristown, Pa., 1 00 Callowhill Street S. S., 5 00 

New Britain, 1 14 || Petersburg, Va., S. S. U., 18 50 

Norristown, Epis., 7 86 || Richmond, Va., per A. Works, 194 99 

Philadelphia. Stokes County, N. C., 57 26 
Ebenezer Methodist, S. S., 7 90 || Salem, N. J., Baptist S. S., 4 69 
Kible Society, 1227 97 || Staunton, Va., per J. Cowan, 20 00 
Methodist Epis. Union Church S. S., 95:18 || Salem, N. J., 6 71 
United Brethren S. 5S., 8 39 || Tuckerton, N. J., S. S., 5 00 
School No, 29, 20 00 || Woodbury, N. J., 3 81 
New Market Street Baptist, 5 26 || Washington, D. C., 80 00 
First Presbyterian Church Male S. S.,_ 1 10 |} Sales to individuals and schools not 
Seventh Presbyterian Church S. S., 7 36 particularised by the purchasers, in 
Methodist Union Church, No. 3, 10 00 the city and elsewhere, 














NOTICES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Enp AND Essence oF SABBATH-SCHOOL TEAcHING.—We have 
lately met with a small volume published in Edinburgh, bearing 
this title, which contains many valuable hints and warm exhorta- 
tions on the religious education of children. The first, third, 
fourth, and fifth articles in the present number, are copied from 
that work, and we think they will repay a careful perusal. 

“An ARDENT FRIEND To SUNDAY-SCHOOLS” is informed, that his 
suggestion has been submitted to the Board of Managers, and 
will receive due attention. It is not surprising there should be a 
difference of opinion on a subject of taste, and we would merely 
remark, for the present, that some others agree with him in hisg«’ 
choice of a vignette. 

GrocrapuicaL InpeEx.—We have been favoured with a “ Geo- 
graphical Index to the Historical Map of Palestine,’’ and intend, 
when we have seen the map, to notice it in our pages. 

Tne Macaziwe.—The fifth volume of this Magazine is now 
completed, and we hope its friends will make a special and prompt 
effort to obtain new subscribers for it at once, that its circulation 
may be greatly increased the coming year Old subscribers who 
are in arrears, are requested to make immediate remittance of 
what is due; delay is injurious to the cause of Sunday-schools, as 
the funds belong exclusively to this benevolent object. 

Yourn’s Frrenp.—The fifth volume of the Vouth’s Friend is 
also completed, and the same remarks we would apply with refer- 
ence to that, as has been made above to the larger Magazine. 
The greatest care will be taken to render the Youth’s Friend inte- 
resting and instructive, and it will still be conducted on the prin- 
ciples of Christian Union, as are all the other works revised and 


published by the American Sunday-School Union. 
THE END. 
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